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For the Register and Observer. | 
( 
SECOND LETTER TO REV. N. ADAMS. 
Dear Sir,—I received, through the Boston 


order of last week, your answer to my Let- 
The ‘ reluctance 
‘at making a reply to a_ personal 
cannot be stronger than was | 
ne in addressing you. But personal feelings | 
re to be yielded to convictions of duty. Your | 
ter seems to me to demand a reply,—if for } 
ther reason, at least to correct some impor- 


, 


'» Ree. Nehemiah Adams. | 
{ 

' 

\ 

.- inthe Christian Register. | 
u express, 
| 


> , 
ynmunicahion, 


yt mistakes which you have made. With! 
s rep'y, my duty, in respect to the objects of | 
this correspondence, will, | trust, cease. 


I am compelle sd, indeed, to cornmence with |! 
feeling of discouragement, in respect to | 
as [ w ishe |, a helper, [ will not say of | 
eological faith, but of your charity. In} 

ling to an ‘seidont in the life of Rowland | 
had quoted, and which I did not | 
member was connected with the fact of his! 

! * publi hed,’ as you say, ‘in| 

part without his consent,’ (though this makes | 

thing for you, for the mischief was done be- 
fore he took his better thought about publishing | 

ii,—i. e. having it publicly circulated after he | 

had caused it to be printed,) you tell me 1! 


which | 


imphilet being 


might have found a fact ‘ in greater consistency | 
with the subject and application of your Ser- 
and with “your” views and feelings about 
it:’ viz. where he was advised to leave off at- | 
tacking Socinian errors. You make Rowland | 
lill say for yourself, that ‘further kind advice | 
on this subject will only be thrown away.’ Al- 
though I know that declarations of this sort do} 
t always prove the avenues to a man’s heart | 

e closed to conviction, and that one is often | 
fluenced by the advice he seems to spurn, | 
uld not address you again, if I had not also! 
egard to others. I have not however asked 
nor do I now ask you, to leave off attack- | 

r error. I concern myself only with request- 
you (and I mav use the language of Paul) 
‘bear in’ their ‘body 
» marks of the Lord Jesus.’ I do this, not, 

: you intimate toward the close of your Let- | 
ier, to defend others merely. In defending | 
others, [ defend myself against your efforts, as } 
well in your last Letter, as in your Sermon, to} 
lestroy both my influence and theirs, as Christ- | 
ns and Christian ministers. ! wished, more 
and still wish, to throw some light on | 


mon, 


> those who 


‘tronh!l 
l { to trouble 


in all, 
the essentials of Christian faith, and to aid, | 
even though in small degree, the cause of | 


Christian forbearance and union among those, | 
ho, notwithstanding diversities of belief, are| 
» so far as they follow Christ. 
You think that in comparing you with Top-| 
dy, IL show ‘an unatiected state of mind,’ in-| 
asmuch as I ‘* put those who deny the godhead | 
and atonement of Christ upoa an equality seed 
a denomination who hold these fundamental 
truths.’ I confess I do not think any more} 
hly of your religion, or any man’s, merely | 
because you hold the doctrines you call funda-| 
For’ Christianity, as 1 understand it, | 
is in respect to its objective truth, the confes- 
a of Peter, that ‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son) 
God,’ together with those truths which each 
o efor himself honestly understands to be the ) 
ing of Jesus, and among them the decia- 
r.ioa,—* Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye) 
y well, for so I am,’—with no evasion of it, 
or of any other truth, by pronouncing it obso- 
In respect to Christianity as subjective, 
13 the temper and life of Christ possessed and | 
the believer. My mind was not 
satfected,’ believe me, in respect to moral dis- | 
in respect to right and wrong, holi-| 
when I made the comparison of | 
vuich you complain. It was not ‘ unaffected ’ | 
in respect to Toplady’s confessedly injurious 
treatment of Wesley, and to the precisely similar 
treatment which Unitarian Christians have re- 
ved at your hands, and of which they feel | 
much as the Methodists felt the} 
But so far as my mind! 
and viewed Christians 
‘unaf- | 


nental. 


eciibiuted by 


Liictlions, 


4 i 
ss aoa sin, 


wrong as 
Toplady’s. 
arded human creeds, 


wrong ol 
y in reference to their creeds, it was 
fected,’ and may the Spirit of truth keep it so. 
}ut you add—* When in the course of your 
ding you find a case in which a believer in 
deity and atonement of Christ repented of 
expostulations with those who, in his view, 
royed the _ foundation of a sinner’s hope, 
will find a case not so entirely irrelevant 
your present comparisons. Now as to the 
l merely wished | 
119 perceive that possibly you might be as 


( 


vancy of m y cor Uparison, 


ich in the wrong as Toplady. He thought) 
he was doing God service by fighting! 
Laman whom he and many deemed a 


ent hater of the gospel, because he rejected | 
tain doctrines which they embraced. But that 
Nun, posterity, and even his own generation, 
obliged to ecknowledge a lover of the truth 
sin Jesus, a friend of God and man. A 
verdict may be given in respect to those, 
u for their faith, and not for any unrighte- 
Ousness, you condemn. But to your requisition 
tn meet it, if you will allow repentance to 
ianifest in its fruits, and will consider that} 
tit as having repented, who, in the’ familiar 
istration of Jacob Abbot, having dulled his| 
iisibor’s plane, afterwards sharpened it, and | 
Pulitinto its place again. Wesley published | 
ile of Thomas Firmin, a Socinian, and! 
culated it among his followers. He prefaced | 
ue biography of this good man with these 
words-—‘I was exceedingly struck at reading | 
‘he following life, having long settled it in my | 
mind, that the entertaining wrong notions con- | 
ig the Trinity, was inconsistent with real | 
But [ cannot argue against matter of | 
fact. I dare not deny that Mr Firmin was a} 
Meus man, although his notions of the Trinity | 
Were quite erroneous.’ Here then is one of} 
Socinians,’ whom you say Rowland Hill | 
“attacked in no very gentle terms,’ acknowledg- | 
“< as Christian by ‘a betiever in the deity and | 
“tonement of Christ,’ by a Christian minister | 
Wo was Rowland Hill’s cotemporary, and who | 
nce thought a Socivian ceuld not be a Christ- 
*n. This is a virtual repentance, and your- 


piety, 


t ‘ 
“Ose 
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self being the judge, my comparison was not 
irrelevant. I admit that Wesley sometimes 
said things which seem in opposition to the 
sentiments he above expresses. But his biog- 
rapher gives the true solution, and | hope it 
will one day apply to yourself—that it was 


rather to sharpen 
than to improve a Christian disposition. 


‘in | prelate, 
consequence of discussing questions which serve | impotent conclusion.’ 
the disputatious faculties | persons aimed at in your Sermon below where | 
The} you and others put Priestley ? 


ly and freak the hesit vajoiied Horsely’ s views | 
of Christ. And your interpretation that Horse- | 
ley ‘would not conclude that Priestley would | 
certainly perish,’ does, when viewed by the, 
side of the generous declarations of the English | 
indeed make out a ‘most lame and} 
Could you well sink the | 


He, in your! 


humaner opinion was more congenial to his| estimation, is the very Coryphaeus of the class | 


temper, and in that better opinion he rested.’ 
[Southey’s Wesley, vol. ii. p. 89, 90.] 


I feel disposed to pass over your remarks in | 


defence against the charge of injustice, which, 
having been first made by you against a 
brother, returned back on yourself. 1 am not} 
anxious to press any such charge. I will only} 
say that if you are satisfied with one of your! 


comparisons, where you tell me, when I asked} 


you a question about ‘developments,’ that I re- 
miod you ‘of what is said in the Proverbs of a 

certain person :’ ‘She eateth and wipeth her 
mouth, and saith, | have done no wickedness :’ 
if you are satisfied, I say, with such a compari- | 
son, you will inake many think worse than they 

desire to think of your taste, and doubt w hether 
you in reality feel, what you think you feel, ! 
much ‘ tenderness’ and ‘ concern.’ 

velopments ’ you say ‘in part’ were, 


’ 


‘that Uni- 





{ 


Those ‘ de-| 


tarian clergymen had not an instinetive horror , 


at the infidelity of that sermon,’ and you repeat 
this in another part of your Letter. I cannot 
forbear to ask the question, Why not say, what 
the connexion in your Letter in the Courier 
shows you thought,—that those developments 
in full would be, that Unitarian ministers who 
deny the supreme godhead and vicarious atone- 


ment of Christ, already entertain in secret what! 


that sermon declares openly? If there be 
those, of whom the preacher spake, as ‘ thinking 
one thing in the study and preaching another 
thing in the pulpit,’ the day shall declare it. 
But me you uttered it of Unitarian ministers 
generally, had you said that as a class they are 
less sincere than Orthodox ministers, I could 
have commended your intrepidity, but [ should 


not have had less sense of your injustice, nor less | 


pitied your want of knowledge and charity. 

I come now to your remarks on two of the 
considerations which I presented, why I did not 
feel the force of your expostulations. The first, 
relating to the denial of the Christian name to 
men like Worcester and Haven, you tell me 
ihat ‘ fur obvious reasons’ you ‘ decline to con- 
sider it,” I am sorry you blench from it. But 
let that go. It is enough that you would be 
understood, by your silence, as not regarding 
such men Christians. I qhink it not a vain 
Xpectation, that wherever the characters and 
works of those men are known, nota few of 
your own denomination will feel misgivings 
while standing on your ground, and many oth- 
ers will pause before they consent to come over 
to you. 

You proceed to deny the pertinency of my 
allusion to the catholic spirit of Doddridge, in 
contrast with your ows, and you say that ‘ the 
Unitarian as’ | ‘ here call him, was an Arian.’ 
lL knew it. But you knew also, 
thodox call Arians indiscriminately Unitarians. 
{ too believe in the pre-existence of Christ, as 
did Arius, while I would not say along with 
him, (what created the most offence in his day, 
and gave rise to the famous Arian controversy : 
viz.) that ‘God created his Son out of nothing.’ 


that the Or-} 


[ would not affirm this even of the soul of man. | 


{ wrote a Chapter on this subject, in my hum- 
ble Pamphlet. -But the Orthodox community 
around me, call me Unitarian, the Orthodox 
press has universaily given me this appellation, 
and you yourself do the same. Now I shrink 
from no name by which men choose to call me. 
But it does surprise me, that you attempt to 
evade the point in question, by a distinction 
which practically does not exist. 

In thissame connexion, you say you ‘ should 
be surprised to learn that any Orthodox pastor 
would not do the same’ as Doddridge did. 
And you ask me the question, ‘ If a serious per- 


son calling himself a Unitarian, and being a' 


member of a Unitarian church, should sit down 
with an Orthodox church at the Lord’s table, 
do you think any Orthodox minister of your ac- 
quaintance would send and forbid him ? Now 
what has this supposed case to do with the one 
in point? The Unitarian I mentioned, was a 
member of Doddridge’s church, and the question 
was first, wether he should be excommunica- 
ted, and next, whether he should be kept away 
from the Communion; to which Doddridge no- 
bly replied, that he would sacrifice his place 
before yielding to such a demand. Is it not 
notorious, that your Orthodox ministers and 
churches exclude a man from them at once, 


who is known to reject the doctrine of the Trini- | 


ty? I was excluded myself, both from my 
church and Association, for no other alleged | 


charge under the sun, but that I 
doctrine of the Trinity as it lies in all Orthodox 
creeds.’ And can you ask, ‘ What Orthodox 
pastor would not do the same’ as Doddridge 
did? Who would ‘send and forbid’ a Unitari- 
an, that chanced to be present at the Lord’s 
table? you ask.’ ‘Send and forbid ! 
persons have indeed within a year been passed 
by, the invitation itself from the preacher’s lips 
is in many cases only to members of ‘ evangeli- 
cal churches,’ so called in distinction from the 
Unitarian. But I ask, is it much charity to let 


* rejected the } 
/continued exercise of his power at the Father’s | 


Such | 


a person be at the table, by mere suflerance ? | 


Was this the liberality of Doddridge? Either 


rebuke Doddridge for his latitudinarianism, or | 


contentedly abide the fact that he had a ‘ liber- 

ality’ 
with yourself, or when you see ‘a serious Uni- 
tarian’ seated at your table, be willing hence- 

forward to do something more than merely not 
‘send and forbid him.’ 


which was ‘ peculiar’ to him ip contrast) 


the faith of Unitarian Christians. I may differ 
‘from Butler in my philosophical explanation of 
the influence of the death of Christ, in ‘ 


I might adopt your language, and sav, ‘ it 


has pained me to see you deceiving 
I think, with the belief that you agree essen- 
tially’ with Doddridge in your present feelings 
of Christian charity. With Bishop Horseley, 
too, you seem to profess to agree, though in re- 
ality you do not, as is 
modification, ‘if’ he ‘ meant’ so and so. 
was addressing Priestly, a man who intelligent- 


yourself, as 


manifest from your’ 
He) 


} atonement had no opponents ’—by which I =| 


who deny the godhead and vicarious atonement | 
of Christ, and therefore your repeated declara- | 
tions about them, are directly opposite to the | 
liberal hope of Horsely which you quote, eons 
among them ‘the real doctrine of our Lord’s 


| derstand him to mean the real doctrine, not as he | 
}a fallible man might understand it, but as it is | 
in the Scriptures, and in the view of God. 

You next in order review my statements of | 
} the essentials of belief, as held by Butler, and , 
| Coleridge, and others. WhatI said, has ‘ filled ’ | 
/you ‘with great surprise.’ Now it is not a\ 
| very serious spectacle to the Christian commu- | 
nity, though in the end it may be instructive, 
j that while you take the attitude of surprise, 1 
fam equally amazed at your wonder. You view | 
in me ‘a mournful instance of self-deception,’ 
on this subject. I beg leave frankly to say} 
here, that I do not exactly like the tone of your | 
Letter throughout. It is too pensive. You 
‘chatter like a crane or swallow, avd mourn as) 
a dove.’ I think this indicates a diseased state 
of mind. But let the intelligent observer de- | 
cide for himself, whether you view me right;/ 
whether my representations are, as you say, 
‘wholly incorrect,’ and ‘ the direct opposite ts | 
the truth.’ 

First, as to Butler. “After writing all the! 
paragraphs you quote, he says as follows—that | 
‘the infinitely greater importance of that ap-) 
pointment of Christianity, which is objected | 
agaist,’ [i. e. by the epposers of revealed reli- ) 
gion,] ‘does not hinder but it may be, as it} 
plainly ts, an appointment of the very same kind | 
with what the world daily affords us examples of.’ | 
He does indeed use the phrases, ‘ sacrifice of | 
Christ,’ ‘ propitiation,’ and even ‘ vicarious pun- | 
ishments.’ But it is a common-sense maxim | 
of interpretation, that a writer's supRenens | 
determine the sense in which he uses particu. | 
lar phraseology. The sentence above quoted | 
from Buuler, with his application of the phrase | 
‘vicarious punishments’ to the events of this | 
life, where, as he says, ‘men by their follies } 
run themselves into difficulties which would be 
absolutely fatal to them were it not for the in- 
terposition and assistance of others,’ an assist- 
ance which ‘ God commands by the law of na- 
ture that we afford, in many cases where we | 
cannot do it without very great pains and suf- 
ferings to ourselves ;’—the application of his 
phraseology to such cases, shows that he did pot) 

view the death of Christ in the manner’ yor’ 
deem essential, but in the light that Unitarian | 
Christians view it. In a paragraph next after | 
the two which you quote, Butler does, I concede, | 
teach that ‘the doctrine oi the gospel appears to | 
be not only that Christ taught the efficacy of re- | 
pentance, but rendered it of the efficacy which | 
it is, by what he did and suffered for us.’ In| 
this, and through the entire Chapter, he agrees 
altogether with Dr Price, to whom you have al-' 
luded. If you too agree with him, then | wel- 
come you to what Dr Price calls the ‘ middle | 
scheme between the Calvinistic and the Socin- | 
ian.’ In respect to Butler’s remark on the efli-; 
cacy of repentance, | think | substantially agree 
with him, and [ submit it to your candor to 
judge, after the following deciaration of my 
faith. 

I believe that repentance is primarily the 
gift of God; that Jesus Christ not simpiy by 
his instructions and the persuasive power of his 
cross, but by the power which is given him to 
exert, through God’s spirit, at the right hand of 
the Father, produces that repentance; and has 
procured my forgiveness, not by the equivalent 
nature of a vicarious atonement, but by being, 
the author of my repentance. 

I believe that as his blood, i. e. his obedience 
unto death, raised him to the Father’s night; 
hand, and that as his being enthroned there is 
the cause of my being turned to God, and my ' 
being turned to God is again the condition of | 
my being forgiven, so in the strictest sense I 
have ‘redemption through his blood, even the. 
forgiveness of sins.’ In comparison with the 
ancient sacrifices, he is 


—_——~-— 





\ 
| 


*A sacrifice of nobler name, 

And richer blood than they,” 
because by the redemptive power he directly 
exerts, sin is taken away from the soul. 

I believe that | have no goodness in the 
sight of God, by which i merit eternal life, ex- 
cept as I am ‘ sanctified through the offering up 
of Jesus Christ once for all.’ In being the au- 
thor of my repentance, he is the author of a} 
change from sin to holiness which, through the | 


right hand, will become entire and perfect, in 
the day when he shall present his disciples unto. 
his Father. | 

I believe that Christ’s sufferings being thus | 
the means (and I think the necessary means) | 


of the repentance, and pardon, and salvation of | 


sinners, every sinner saved will look on the} 
sufferings of Christ, forever, as a monument of | 
the evil of sin, and a source of everlasting | 
gratitude and love. When I eat his body, and | 
drink his blood, 1 remember that his body! 
would not have been broken, and his blood shed, 
unless [| and all men had been sinners, whom 
he came to call to repentance, and save. 


Such is my faith, and, | think, essentially 


render- 
ing repentance of the efficacy which it is.’ But 
I think I see clearly, as | feel firmly, that I 
agree substantially with him, and with all true 
Christians. The whole scope of his Analogy, 
as well as the Chapter from which you take 
your extracts, shows, that he was here speak- 
ing against those, who view repentance apart 
from the mediation of Christ, and make their 
view an objection to the doctrine of a mediator. 
It is shown also by a sentence greatly misquoted 
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is found iotied the dni of | 
of the same Chapter, viz. | 


by many, ¥ 
Section Fourth 
‘ Though thé @fficacy of repentance itself alone,’ 
[i. e. separately from the mediation, or the ef- 
fect of the pm@pitiatory sacrifice of Christ,] ‘ to) 
prevent what mankind had rendered themselves’ 
obnoxious taj ‘and recover what they had for-| 
feited, is 2@ 4 insisted upon, in opposition to) 
Christianity, A . by those who oppose Christ 
ianity as a divime ifevelation. Unitarian Christ- | 
ians, as a body, receive that revelation, and the 
mediation of @hrist, as connected with the re- 
pentance of € sinner. Butler’s argument, in 
respect to the™main scope and end of it, I for | 
one unequivogally say that [| approve. My 
difficulty ia et to receiving Butler’s state- 
ment about the death of Christ rendering 
repentance of present efficacy for obtaining 
pardon, is ju§t here—How can _ repentance, 
when it becoles entire, in other words, how 
can the changé from sin to holiness, when it 
shall become eptire, not be ‘ accepted unto eter- 
nar file,” &« with anything from God but 
his entire fawe How can a just man made 
perfect, be to hell, or made miserable ? 
What can make a holy man any other than 
blessed in the Universe of God ? 
is the author of this perfect holiness. He| 
makes repentance efficacious by making it 
thorough. For this he died and rose again. 
For this the Redeemed love him, ard unite him | 
with the Fath@®, in their ascriptions ‘to God | 
and the Lamb,* | 

Butler seems to consider repentance in the! 
light in which it is often viewed—that of sor- 
row for sin—afid in which you yourself seem to! 
view it, in yourdLetter to Mr Gannett. In con- 
sidering (p. 26) Mr G.’s argument against a| 
vicarious atonement, that the law of heaven! 
contemplates pardon as one of the expressions | 
of its authority, you say ‘ this reasoning would | 
be entirely con¢lusive, if one thing, which is’ 
wanting in it, Could be shown, viz.: that re-! 
pentance securés full and perfect obedience.’ 
Now entire repemtance is full and perfect obe- 
dience, and im that admission, 
the great point In debate. For Christ is the! 
author of agefmtance which secures perfect | 
obedience in thé end, as the budding of the fig- | 
tree secures thé fruit. With these remarks, | 











































vou conceded | 


Jesus Christ . 


TTA PENCE 


iniad of God why he ‘fixie the love of God 
finding out this way, so that he could forgive 


| consistently with his justice: Unitarians hold 


that the grace of God is itself the cause, without 
any such reason in his mind, except as his love 
| provided his only begotten Son, and exalted 
him to his right hand to give repentance, and 
|along with that, (as effected progressively by | 
his power until repentance shall become entire,) 
the remission of sins, and the blessedness of | 
Heaven. I would linger here, and plead that 
Christians, who differ so little, should at least | 
not denounce each other for their belief. 
I forbear. 
testimony, and again say what you have not 
disproved, and cannot disprove, that there is not 


a hint there of vicariousness, not a syllable of | 


having the merits of Christ so set over against 


But | 
I refer you again to Dr Muenscher’s 


| 


| 


\ 


| 
j 


our deficiencies, as that we are thereupon ac- | 


cepted, 
statement by Muenscher contains the essentials 
of faith on the subject of forgiveness; I believe | 


I do sincerely believe that this simple | 


{ 


that into these simple elements the numerous | 


and apparently conflicting notions of Christians | 


may be resolved; my prayer is that you may 
yet see and acknowledge it to be so, and that 
all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sinceri- 
ty’ may, on that simple ground, prepare for the 
union for which he petitioned, in his last prayer 
with his disciples. 

In noticing Dr Murdoch’s opinion, that ‘ the. 
faith of Christians in every age has not extend- ' 


{ 


ed much beyond the fact that there is forgive- | 
ness with God for the penitent believer on ac-- 
count of something which Christ has done or 


suffered,’ you say that your ‘own knowledge and 
faith never extended any further.’ I would it 
were so. But that ‘ something’ you give shape 
to, you putit into ‘a well defined and palpable’ 
form ; 
an offe ‘nce to Unitarian Christians, and a stum- 
bling-block to your own charity. 


gard the death of Christ as literally a sin-offer- 
ing ;’ that there is ‘need of atoning blood to 
male it consistent for God to forgive ;* that 


and itis the Jody you give it, that proves | 


There are’ 
repeated statements in your present Letter, to) 
| say nothing of your Sermon and two following | 


; communications, where you say that you ‘ re-} 


Christ’s ‘ sufferings and death are equivalent to) 


the punishment of sin.’ Certainly your faith | 


and the explanations of Butler’s use of the) far outruns Dr Murdoch’s simple statement, be- | 


phrase, ‘ vicari 
of his writings 


punishments,’ and the scope 
ainst those who would con-| 


template the ellieacy of repentance apart from { out, with the utmost kindness, the mistake into | 


the mediation of Christ—a mediation which 1, 
receive with uly whole heart—I submit the’ 
question to the 
tinguish the things that differ,’ whether I do not! 
‘agree essentially with Butler in’ my ‘ views of | 
Christ’s offic Mediator and Redeemer.’ |! 
submit it also y ‘ Unitarian friends,’ who' 
you remark ¢ 







with him.’ 


me, wits their own lips, that they agree with | 


him, and who take his and Dr Price’s view. 


fore you get half way pat your Letter. 
You request me to ‘ permit’ you ‘to point | 


|}which’ I ‘ have fallen,’ in that I ‘do not dis- 
criminate between belief in a_ vicarious atone- | 


‘that atonement is, in the view of God, equiva: | 
‘lent to the punishment of sin.’ Let me say to | 
you, this is your mistake. You make it, first, 
in giving your account of Butler’s Views. He | 


or why, divine justice is satisfied with Caren s 
| sufigrings, instead of the sufferings, of men ’— 


| 


ision of those who can ‘dis- | meat, and a knowledge of the way in which | 


find fault with’ me ‘ for say- does not make what he considers the ‘ mysteri- ) 
I submit it | ous” part of the death of Christ, the ‘ somewhat | 
ke of them, who have told | ijt it unrevealed.’ to be. as you represent it, ‘How, 


The views of Coleridge on the atonement,‘ What is the nature of the equivalency in the} 


you mistens altogether. 
cise, viz. ‘im the sense in which they have) 
been tayght to receive it,’—a sense which he |‘ 
says ‘ contradicts men’s ‘clear notions of right} 
and wrong,’—mean the sense in which you als» | 
teach it. In claiming Coleridge on your side, | 
you are at issue with Rev. Dr Skinner, who, in} 
a note at the close of his ‘ Aids to Preaching | 
and Hearing,’ expressly says, that he ‘ labors 
to demonstrate that the death of Christ was not | 
a real atonemeat,’ and ‘ admits of no other than 
a metaphorical atonement under the Christian | 
dispeasauun.* Many Orthodox ministers, who | 
are readers and triends of Coleridge, will won- | 
der at thas part of your Letter as much asI. | 

Your mistake is apparent from a_ mere} 
glance at the passage vou quote. He classes | 
*‘ vicarious atonement’ not with the simple doc- | 
trine of election, bu: with * Arbitrary Election ;’| 
not with future punishment, but with ‘ the sen- 
tence to everlasting torment by an eternal and 
necessitating decree.’ Atonement, election, | 
and future punishment, he receives as he ex- 
plains them. But that the atonement is vicari-| 
ous, he no more believes than that Election is 
arbitrary, or that God sentences men to ‘ ever- 
lasting torment by an eternal and necessitating 
decree.’ I wonder at your mistake the more, 
as you quote the classification that I took from 
the Comment to which | referred you. Of those 
four classes you take the ist, viz. ‘ sin-offerings,’ 
and make it dderal, and yet say that here, where 
is the very hinge of the question, and where Col- 
eridge swings wide from you, that he ‘ believed 
in the atonement as understood in the popular. 
sense of that word; viz. asudstitution and propi- | 
tiatory sacrifice.’ You say this, when Coleridge’ 
expressly Céslares that sin-offerings, from which 
by literal interpretation you take the idea of 
‘ substitution,’ are, with the three other classes, 
‘four principal metaphors |” 

In passing from these to Murdoch and Mu-- 
enscher, you wholly change the question, to. 
avoid the furce especially of the statement of 
the latter. You ask me the question, ‘ Have 
the great body of Christians believed that re- 
pentance is the procuring and meritorious cause 
of forgiveness? And you tell me that I am 
‘aware that this is not so,’ and that ‘ Dr Mur- 
duch’s testimony to Dr Muenscher’s faithfulness 
us a bisto.ian, Can never convince’ me ‘ or any 
one, that the historian believed or taught such a 
notorious error.’ Permit me to say emphati- , 
cally, in your own language, with no disposition 
to retaliate, ‘ this is a false issue, and a wrong- 
ful representation.’ I do not believe there is a 
Unitarian, in or out of New England, who will 
not feel it so. And it will not abate the sen- 
sation, when they reflect that again and again 
have they solemnly protested against it, and 
now receive it from one who professes to feel 
so much for tieir salvation. I beg you to cone | 
sider, that ‘the Lord doth require thee’ not so 
much to feel for souls in error, as ‘ to do justly.’ | 
Unitarian Christians believe that the grace of 
God through Jesus Christ is the cause, and that} 
repentance is the means, the condition, of for-| 
giveness. The only difference between Ortho- | 


‘on the Atonement—viz. 


/nouuced his censure, 


of sin.’ He does not say a word about this 
equivalency ’ itself, he does not teach this doc- 
trine of ‘ satisfying divine justice.’ He consid- 
ers the ‘ unrevealed’ part to be, How the death 
of Christ has ‘efficacy for obtaining pardon,’ 
How he ‘ obtained for us the benefit of having 
our repentance accepted unto eternal life.’ You 
goa great step further, and say the death of | 
Christ obtained pardon by its being equivalent! 


The words you itali- sufferings of Christ to the endless punishment | 


} 


| 
} 
| 
{ 
{ 


in the divine mind to the punishment of sinners. | 


You solve the mystery, and make the solution, 


an essential to salvation ; 
from Butler. 


and here you differ 
Your idea of a vicarious atone- 


| ment, as given in different parts of your Letter, 


‘is itself a formal statement, why the atonement | 


| influences the mind of God, viz. because of ‘ the 
.equivalency of the sufferings of Christ to the 
endless punishment of sin.’ Do yeu indeed 


consent to be at issue with the late Dr Mason) 


of New York, who in one of his sermons strong- 


ly censures the following concession of Magee 


it concern me to know, in what manner 


sacrifice of 


‘] know not, nor does | 
the | 
Christ is connected with the forgive- | 


ness of sins; it is enough that this is declared | 


by God to be the medium through which my 


salvation is effected’—and then having pro-' 
S 


thanks God that, 


know the precise manner.’ Will you apply to 


him your appellation of ‘some speculating the-! 


ologian #’ [| should like to indulge the belief 


that you take such a stand, and to consider | 


your act as a virtual repentance, but you are 
not firmly there yet. I hope to see you there. 


As you put your interpretation on that sitn-| 


ple declaration by Dr Murdoch; while you doubi- 


less hold all that the declaration contains, will | 


you permit me to put my own 
upon it, and then candidly decide for yourself” 
whether I do not also hold essentially that same | 
declaration ¢ 


‘ There is forgiveness with God for the peni-| 
tent believer on account of what Christ has) 


done or suffered,’ 


in the sense that because | 


‘we. 


| 


{ 


{ 


in terpretation | 


} 


! 
| 


/ 


Christ thus suffered, he was exalted to be the} 


author of repentance, and with it of forgiveness. 


If Christ had not died and risen again, and ase | 
cended on high, I should be still in my sins, , 


and therefore unforgiven. He is thus in an 


{ 
{ 
| 


important sense the cause of my forgiveness. | 


‘There is forgiveness with God on account o 
what Christ did and suffered.’ 


[ go further. Looking upon the sufferings 


and toils of Christ, as of an innocent person for | 


the sins of others; regarding them as a memo- 
rial of the evil of sin, there may be, and [ think 
there is, an influence exerted on the mind of the 
believer, which contributes to keep him perma- 
nently holy in the kingdom of heaven ; and the 
death of Christ, thus contributing to the stabli- 
ty of the holy government of God, is an ade- 
quate reason for the reception of the truly peni- 
tent. His death has thus, in the language of 
Butler, ‘ rendered repentance of the efficacy which 
it is.’ I cannot view his death as a ‘ sin-offer- 
ing,’ literally, as you view it, because | cannot 
feel the force of your assertion, or of any argu- 


dox and Unitarian Christians on this point is, | ments I have seen to enlbindoiindn your asser- 


that the former hold that the death of Christ as | tion, that in the cases of * 


a vicarious sacrifice is the ground cause in the’ 


ransom,’ ‘we know 
of several particulars in them in which there is 


| 


{ 











| 
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not a correspondence between them and the 
death of Christ;’ but that ‘there are nosuch ob- 
vious failures of analogy between the death of 
Christ and sin offering.’ I see as many in the 
latter as in the former, and both are taken from 
the Old Testament. 

Having reconsidered, and J trust confirmed, 
the-statements ] made in my former Letter, as 
to what good men have thought on the essen- 
tials of faith, in contrast with yourself, I come 
now toa part of your Letter which if I should 
confess gave me pain, I should speak the truth. 
You seem to be occupied so much with your 
own griefs, that you forget others have theirs, 
which you yourself have caused. You tell me 
that you are ‘ interested to know whether when’ 
I was ‘an Orthodox minister,’ 1 ‘ had no other 
idea of faith in Christ’ than that which I illus- 
trated by the anecdote of Hopkins and Murray. 
I give immediately in connexion, the idea of 
faith as I hold it now, and partly i in the laa- 
guage of Dr Appleton. Do you indeed, by 
omitting it, consider it nothing worth? I might 
then have as poor an opinion of your Christian 
experience, as you have of mine. 

You would also make it appear, that I ‘ think 
an anxious sinner’ may have nothing ‘ more 
than his own repentance, or his future good- 
ness, to make him justified and accepted of 
God.’ You proceed to show how I ‘ lvok upon 
Christ.” Perhaps you do all this only to make 
a strong case against me. But in omitting 
some of my statements, and thus interpreting 
and paraphrasing my sentiments, you do not 
show the spirit of Christ. If I have done so to 
you, [ ask your forgiveness. If that anecdote 
misrepresents your expression—‘ a faith adjudg- 
ed by the searcher of hearts to be scriptural 
faith io a vicarious atonement,’ here unsay it. 

You spuak of the pains attending the disrup- 
tion of my church relations. I thank God, 
though my heart then experienced a bitterness 
it never knew before, I could also enter more 
fully than ever into the calm spirit of those 
words of Christ—* Whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father which is in heaven, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother.’ 

In your fearful imagination, you view me in 
arms against my Savior, and aiming an arrow 
at you who continue faithful, while I have for- 
saken and denied him. I reply to you in the 
words of the children of Reuben, and Gad, and 
Manassah, the smaller portion of the tribes, 
against whom the whole congregation of the 
children of Israel went up to war—‘ The Lord 
God of gods, he knoweth, and Israel he shall 
know ; if it be in rebellion, or if in transgres- 
sion against the Lord, that we have built us an 
altar io turn from following the Lord.’ While 
you would make the impression that I ‘ have 
apostatized from the evangelical faith,’ and 
‘will be peculiarly exposed to the temptations 
of infidelity,’ Jet me tell you that one source of 
skepticism has been already removed, and I 
have less of such feelings than I ever had; that 
nothing is so lovely as holiness, the spirit and 
life of Christ; that no truth is so precious as 
what he utt«red, and no persons so dear as true 
Christians. Though you think and say, it is 
‘an imaginary Christ that’ I ‘love,’ let me af- 
firm, humbly indeed, that the Christ of the New 
Testament is very precious to me, and that ‘1 
know in whom I have believed.’ If, as you 
say, I ‘shall have a barren ministry,’ let me 
express my cheerful confidence that as to my 
success in the field where I labor, (I hope for 
grace to labor faithfully,) 
© Be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

li shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that samejot, however mean or high, 

Toward which ‘Time leads me, and the Will of Heaven.’ 
If in your estimation my faith is only ‘ plausi- 
ble enough to catch the credulous hearts of 
those who would like to have the distinguish- 
ing and humbling doctrines of the gospel omit- 
ted,’ let me remind you that by the same sort 
of assertion, the doctrine of Arbitrary Election 
and Reprobation has been maintained, and that 
there is a submission fo * humbling doctrines,’ 
so called, which, although it takes the attitude 
of humility before God, becomes pride before 
man. I pause here, and forbear any attemyt 
to sketch you, as you have me, not because I 
think you are nota fit subject for a sketch, but 
lest from sense of wrong [ overdo, and over- 
come evil with evi]. You may have confidence 
in integrity of motive, you may be conscious of 
supposed christian feeling you may have the 
best ends in view, but neither the end sancti- 
fies the means, nor will all such confidence di- 
minish the wrongfulness of an injurious act, . 
whether you commit it towards me, or | towards 
you. 

In conclusion, permit me to avail myself of 
your allusion to Mount Sinai, up whose forbid- 
den sides you imagine me to press my way, 
‘ without a days-man and mediator.’ More in 
sorrow than in anger do | feel that part of your 
representation especially, where you put into 
my lips a sentiment uttered substantially by 
anoiber on an occasion you have more than 
once noticed—‘1 want no mediator between 
myself and God’—a sentiment I reject with 
my whole soul. But let this and every uopleas- 
ant feeling, occasioned by your sermon and let- 
ters, pass from my mind. Itis here at this 
‘Sinai’ that you stumble. Let me bring 
to your inind the words of the Apostle— Ye 
are not come unto the mount that might be 
touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest; but ye 
are came unto mount Sion, and unto the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the first-born, 
which are written in heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new 
covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.’ [ 
feel the force of the exbortation—‘ See that ye 
refuse not him that speaketh,’ him that speak- 
eth by his blood those better things of forgive- 
ness to the repenting, and salvation to those 
who keep his commands. That sublime and 
awful close, ‘Our God is a consuming fire,’ is 
not, as you represent it, God a consuming fire 
independently of a vicarious atonement equiva- 
Jent to the punishment of sin, bat God a con- 
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‘suming fire to the finally and irreclaimably im- | 
penitent, who do not become, through his Son, 
the subjects of that ‘ kingdom which,’ consist- | 
ing of ‘ righteousness, peace and joy,’ ‘cannot 
be moved.’ Unless you and I shall become 
holy, through the aids and influences connected 
with the gospel of Jesus Christ, God will prove 
‘a consuming fire’ tous. Butall the righteous, 
and amoug them many, I trust, who are the 


subjects of your fears, ‘ shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
who here ‘ see 


of heaven.’ There shall we, : 
through a glass darkly, ’ behold ‘ face to fens. 
There we, who bere’ ‘know in part, shall 
know even asalso we are known,’ And among 
the felicities of Heaven, shall be the knowledge 
of those whom in this world we misapprehend- 
ed, and whose likeness to Christ we were too 
slow on earth to own and love. 

1 am, truly and respectfully, 

Yours, I hope in the love of Christ, 
NaTHAnieL 8. Forsom. 
Haverhill, Ms., Oct. 15, 1541. 
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WHO IS TO ELAME FOR OUR FAULTS, OURSELVES 
OR OTHERS ? 

A quaint old divine of the last century, com- 
mences a sermon on the text, ‘the woman, 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me 
of the tree and I did eat,’ in the following man- , 
ner. ‘A poor excuse, Adam!a mean, coward. , 
ly thing to attempt to throw the blarse upon . 
Eve. 
What did you take it for?’ 
In nothing is our descent 


She gave you of the tree, did- she? 
It is a poor excuse, 
but many offer it. 
from Adam more clearly proved, in nothing is 
our resemblance to him more entire and perfect 
than in this strong desire, so often exhibited, to 
shift responsibility from ourselves and place it 
It forms the staple of every, 
in the 


somewiere else. 
offered for self-vindication 
court of conscience. Whenever that 
monitor accuses us of dereliction of duty, when- 


argument 
inward 


ever its reproaches bring disquiet to our 
thoughts, whenever words of censure and con- 
demnation are spoken by others against any 
portion of character and conduct, the first im-_ 
pulse and the last struggling effort of the soul 
is to escape the responsibility of its actions, to | 
show that they were produced or influenced 
by the necessary operation of causes, independ- | 
ent of the individual will, affections and judg- | 
ment. There is always some one ‘ who gave 
us and we did eat,’ some excuse through which! 
the responsibility passes from us and we are no 
longer obnoxious to censure. Commonly that 


incorrigible offender ‘circumstances’ has to 


bear it all. The responsibility is made to rest 
with them. 


tion was so peculiar, the juncture was so trying, 


‘ We were so situated, our posi- 


the ‘ circumstances’ were such that it was im- 
possible for us to do to otherwise.’ This is some- 
But 
what our passions and prejudices call ‘ crrcum- 
stances’ and invest with sueh invincible power, 
the voice of pure calm reason would call ‘ op- 
portunities.’ Circumstances, properly defined, 
are only the relations of things or events to 
each other, and as these viewed in one aspect are 
temptations, in anothet they are opportunities 
for the exercise of self-command and the culti- 
Cir- 
cumstances may sometimes enhance the diffi- 
culties of virtue, but they also enhance its glo- 
ry and its praise, and no circumstances can 
ever make the path of duty and right so intri- 
cate that an upright mind cannot discover it, or 
so difficult that a pure heart and a firm purpose 
cannot follow it. 


times the language of self-vindication. 


vation of a generous and noble virtue. 


Others atempt to shield themselves under a 
bad education, natural temperament and consti- 
tution. ‘It is my unfortunate and injudicious 
education ’ says one, ‘] was reared in self-in- 
dulgence and gratification, | was never taught 
self-control, or made to restrain my desires and 
passions’. ‘It is my natural temperament’ 
says another, ‘I am not so sluggish and imper- | 
turbable as some men are, my blood moves 
quick. I am very susceptible and sensitive and 
continually exposed to violent excitements and 
hasty resentments and unguarded words and 
actions in scenes when other men would be un- 
disturbed.’ ‘It is a constitutional weakness’ 
says another, ‘it is an inherent defect of my na- 
ture, inherited from my parents.’ He has had 
little intercourse with the world, who has not 
often heard such excuses as these, and he has 
a short memory probably, if he do not remember 
having sometimes offered them himself. But 
are they sufficient to hold us guiltless? Edu- 
cation doubtless leaves a deep signature on the | 
soul and does much in determining the future | 
character. But we are to remember that edu-. 
cation, in the full meaning of the word, is not 
a work wrought out for us entirely by others. 
A period arrives, when every | erson takes and 
must take his education into his own hands. 
There is such a thing as self-education, and no 
man has ever attained to any strength of char-' 
acter, to any eminence in virtue or usefulness, 
who has not educated himself. We are ready 


enough to assume to ourselves the merit of 


whatever virtues we possess, we ought not to 
east the blame of our faults upon our parents | 
or teachers. We cannot do it; nor can we 
throw it upon natural temperament and consti- 
tution. These things undoubtedly modify 
character. They are the source of all that is| 
peculiar in each individual, the things that| 
make him himself and not another person. | 
But they are not excuses for misconduct. He, | 
who knows all the capacities and tendencies | 
of every soul, will not so regard them. For in | 
every soul there is a controlling power, @ throne, | 
and if reason and conscience are permitted to 
ascend it, there is no strong tendency of our in- 
dividual nature that may not be guided aright, 
no peculiarity of temperament that may not be 
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made the instrument of virtue and the source 
of happiness. Those who will be at the 
trouble thoroughly to examine and compare 
their inward and outward life, and will do it 
honestly, will find themselves compelled to ad- 
mit that those same tendencies and peculiarities 
of temperament, upon which they would now 
throw the blame of their faults and weakness- 
es, might under a different application and a 
wiser control have laid the foundation of some 
of the most eminent virtues, and served not to 
weaken and disgrace, but to strengthen and 
adorn the character. Indeed the whole differ- 
ence in the character and destiny of some of the 
most eminently virtuous and detestably vicious 
men may be traced to the different application 
and control of the same natural tendencies. 
We cannot therefore in this, or in any way, es- 
cape the responsibility of our actions. 


And this generally is a great fault with nearly | 
allour Churches. They go too much on the prin- 
ciple of not letting the left hand know what the 
right hand doeth ; now politicians have for a 


er associations, and if the rule is good, and who 
can doubt it, why should not Unitarians act 





In our last paper, we gave an extract from 
the Address of Alden Bradford before the P. B. | 
K. Society in Bowdoin College. It may be} 
proper also to give the note referring to the | 
paragraphs which we copied. | 

| 
| 


‘It is often objected to the Congregationalists, 
by members of both the Romish and the Eag- 
lish established church, that they have no stand- 
dard. no binding, decisive authority, as to their 
religious faith, or forms of worship. But it 
has been justly replied, that the written instruc- 
tions of Christ and his inspired apostles were 
received as a standard anda rule: and that this 
was both more safe and more proper, than the 
decisions of Popes and Cardinals, or of Kings 
and Bishops. The puritans have, in truth, 
given more deference and regard to the authori- 
ty of Christ, the Revealer and Teacher of our 
religion, than the church of England or of | 
Rome. With them, the sacred Scriptures have | 
been and are received, as the only rule and 
guide in matters of religious faith and duty. 
But there will now be great weight in the ob- 
jection, if the plain truths and doctrines of the 
Gospel are to be set aside by the mere conjec- | 
tures and vain imaginations of speculative in- 
dividuals. For then we shal! have no standard, 
to which we may appeal and ought to defer ; , 
to decide what are the true doctrines taught ; 
by him ‘who has spoken from heaven.’ ‘The! 
puritans in England in 1650 and 1680, may 
be justly deemed conservatives. They aimed at 
no new metaphysicial or philosophical theory 
hostile to the great principles and truths of 
Christianity. They were indeed, reformers— | 
but their opposition was to the traditions and 
additions of men, which had no support in the 
sacred canon of Scripture. The chief object of 
the Reformers in 1620, and of the Puritans fifty 
years later, were to bring the courch back from 
error and from vain ceremonies, imposed by | 
fallible men, to the simple forms used in apos-| 
tolic and primitive times. Pere was no specu- | 
lation, or doubtful theory ; but a return to the 
plain doctrines to the great Master, and to the 
purity of worship which he recommended. 
The offence of the puritans was a rejection by 
those of human authority and human imposi- | 
tions, and an acknowledgment of the sole au- 
thority of the Son of God. And this is conser- 
vatism, whatever worldly men, or visionary | 
men may pretend or suppose: and essentially | 
different from the theories and speculations #f 
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motio that union is strength, and so do all oth- 


upon this principle? to accomplish this, what 
better means can be applied than the Register ? 
I verily believe none. By this means informa- 
tion of every kind can be transmitted, Churehes 
far apart can commune with.each other. For 
instance the Church in Savannah can be in- 
formed of a Sunday School celebration, or some 
anniversary meeting in New York or Boston, 
and you may reverse it, and thus all our 
Churches can hold the right hand of fel- 
lowship with their distant brethren. But what 
I wish especially to remark, Messrs Editors, is, 
the very inefficient support which is extended to 
the Register in this city and Brooklyn. Here 
are four churches of our faith, and to speak 
within bounds, I do not believe you have more 
than one hundred and fifty subscribers. I have 
no doubt, Sirs, that you might obtain very many | 
in addition to your present number in this city, 
if application be made, especially in Brooklyn, 
where there has lately been a new Society or- 
ganized, which under the very popular ministra- 
tions of Rev. \ 

condition. I bh 

ed, but feeling « 

and prosperity of 

respectfully presenteu wo yuu my views. 





Very truly yours, A LAYMAN. 


New York, Oct. 21th, 1841. 





INSTALLATION AT PETERSHAM. 


On Wednesday the 6th instant, Rev. Na- 
thaniel Gage, late of Haverhill, was installed 


as Pastor of the First Church and Society io 
Petersham. The services were as follows: In-| 
troductory Prayer, by. Mr Barry of Framing- 
ham ; Reading of selections from the Scriptures, | 


by Mr Bradford of Hubbardston; Sermon, by | 


'Mr Thompson of Salem; Prayer of Installa- | 


tion, by Mr Wellington of Templeton ; Charge, | 
by Dr Thompson of Barre; Right Hand of Fel-) 


‘| lowship, by Mr Jones of Brighton ; Address to) 


the Church and Society, by Mr Wilson of Mon- | 
tague ; Concluding Prayer, by Br Wiliard of 
Deerfield. In the language ofeotr correspond- | 
‘The sermon [text, 1 Cor. iii. 26. ‘1} 
have planted and Apollos watered, but God | 


ent: 


gave the increase,’—subject, ‘The Ministry, | 
the Truth, and the Spirit,’] was able and im- | 


pressive. ~All the services were deeply inter- | 


| esting, as testified by the profound atiention of | 


a very numerous assembly. Great unanimity | 
has marked the proceedings of the Church and | 
Society in the settlement of Mr Gage, and his | 
prospects of extensive usefulnes§ are highly en- 
couraging.’ 


MRS K. 
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she applied herself to the discharge of the du 
ties that in consequence devolved upon her. 
While on a visit to a brother in New Bruns- 
wick she was seized with a disease incident to 
the climate, which in a few days terminated 
fatally. To a character so formed, to a life so 
spent, death could never come inopportunely. 
She met it with unruffled calmness, with a 
faith firm as the throne of God, and a_ hope 
bright as his glury. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Two Sermons on tne death of Rev Ezra Ripley, D. D., 
ove preached at the Funeral, by Rev. Barzillai Frost of 
Concord; the other on the following Sabbath, by Rev. 
Converse Frances, D. D., of Watertown. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 1841. 


Both these sermons are excellent; and we 
are certain our readers will desire us to make 


long extracts from them. We quote first from 


Mr Frost: 


* Dr Ripley was born, May 1, 1751, at Wood- 
stock, Connecticut. He was the fifth of nine- 
teen children. His father was born at Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, on the farm first purchased 
by William Ripley from England, at the first 
settlement of the town. On this farm the 
seventh and eighth generations now live. The 





deceased followed the business of farming till 
sixteen years of age. 


for the ministerial office and character. 
family and moderate circumstances would not} 
allow his father, in justice to the other mem- 
bers of his family, to think of giving him a lib- | 
eral education; but by his own exertions and | 
the patronage of Dr Forbes of Gloucester, he | 
fitted himself for college, and entered Harvard | 
University, July, 1772. The unsettled state of | 
the times was very unfavorable to intellectual | 
culture. The storm of the Revolution soon | 
burst wpon the country, and in 1775, in his! 
senior year, the college was removed from Cam- | 
bridge to this town. The studies were very | 
much broken up, many of the students entered | 
the army, and the class never returned to Cam- | 
bridge. But where a true thirst for knowledge | 
and a settled purpose of self-improvement ex- | 
isted, the obstacles only fanned the flame. 
There was an unusually large number of dis- 
tinguished men in this class of 1776 ; Christo- | 
pher Gore, Governor of Massachusetts, and! 
Senator in Congress; Samuel Sewall, Chief 
Justice of Massachusetts; George Thacher, 
Judge of the Supreme Court; Royal Tyler, | 
Chief Justice of Vermont; and the late learned 
Dr Prince of Salem. Among these distinguish- 
ed men, Dr Ripley sustained a good rank as a} 
scholar. But he was more distinguished for 
the high tone of his moral and religious charac- 
ter. Although remarkably social in his feelings, | 
and having a keen relish for wit, and possess- | 
ing a rare tact for giving point and spirit to an 
anecdote or incident, yet he never descended to 
what had the appearance of vulgarity or impu- 
rity, which was much more common at that, 
time than at present, not only among young, 
men in ‘college, but older and graver men, of | 
the highest cultivation and refinement. He) 
was so remarkable for standing aloof from this, | 
and from all the tricks and habits of college | 
life, that savored of immorality or impropriety, | 
that he was called by his classmates holy Rip-| 
ley. 
‘ 


* * * > * 


“From a very early period, he manifested a 
profound moral and religious sensibility. At) 


|For God shall bring every work into judgment, 
But ive early manifested | with every secret thing, whether it be good, or 
a strong desire for learning, and a marked love | 


A large | to the end to increase in spiritually. 


| with humility in the increased firmress and 


constant study, as he sat in his chair, to do 


had disappeared. 


‘from his tomb, where he had been to give di- 


/ mains. 
| cheerfulness. 





not alarmed. He confided in the power of 
truth, and believed that something might be 
learned from all classes of minds. His deep 
and lively interest in all that was going on ir 
society, and particularly in his own parish, con- 
tinued unabated. The freshness and warmth 
of his sympathies and affections retained almost 
a youthful glow. It was by this means that 
he attracted the young to him, and caused them 
to enjoy his society and love him like a father. 
And like the sainted Bulkley, ‘ by a sort of win- 
ning, yet prudent familiarity, he drew persons 
of all ages to come and sit with him, when he 
could not go and sit with them.’ It was not 
till within three or four years, that in conse- 
sequence of the loss of sight, he made the at- 
tempt at extemporaneous preaching, which is 
so difficult even for those in the zenith of their 
powers. His success wascomplete. Although 
extemporaneous speakers are apt to be wordy 
and rambling, and old age is still more prone 
to it ; yet he never was so sententious, direct, 
and connected. He never once lost his con- 
nection or recalled a word. His mind kindled 
and his youthful vigor seemed to return as he 
went on. His last sermon, preached the day 
after he was ninety years old, was probably the 
best he ever preached. It was from these preg- 
pant words; ‘ Let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter; Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments ; for this is the whole duty of man. 








And finally, he continued 
At the 
close of forty years of his ministry, he rejoices 


whether it be evil.’ 





zeal he feels in his religious improvement. He, 
then adds, ‘I esteem it an important, if not an 
essential evidence of vita] religion, that the de- 
cline of life be the increase of heavenly-mind- 
edness ; and that as the body descends to the 
grave, the mind and heart ascend towards heav- 
en.’ His evidence in this respect was bright. 
His whole character never improved faster than 
in the few last years of his life. It was his 





good to somebody, even to the day before lis 
death. He made it an object to exclude vain 
thoughts, and keep his mind in a devout frame. 
In the last few years he seemed to have gained 
a perfect mastery over a temper constitution- 
aliy hasty and irritable. As he drew towards 
the close, his feelings became more kind and | 
tender. A few years ago he had seasons of 
self-distrust and darkness. But of late they 
His faith was triumphant. 
The grave had lost its terror. A short time ago 
I called with a stranger. He had just returned 


rections to the sexton with respect to his re- 
He spoke of it with composure and 





‘On Friday evening a distant and beloved 
brother arrived. They spent the evening in 
delightful intercourse and reminiscence of the 
past. The deceased led the devotions with 
more than usual fervor and appropriateness. 
He retired in perfect health, and fell asleep in | 
Jesus. 


The subjoined passages are from Dr. Fran- 


cis ; 





‘The intellectual gifts of Dr. Ripley were | 
such, as no candid person could estimate other- 
wise than with great respect. He had, I think, ; 
that healthy energy of a sound mind, compared 
with which brilliancy is quite a poor thing. | 
He would put his faculties upon what came be-4 
fore them with a sort of honest strength, which 


many of the present day who reject or disregard 
revelation only so far as it may agree with 
their individual consciousness, without refer- 
ence to its divine authority and origin.’ 


Died at New brunswick WN. J., on ie ivin 
inst. Mrs Katharine G. McKay, daughter of the 
late Sainuel Dexter of this city. 


| 
| 
| 


The death of this lady is deeply lamented 


EPISCOPAL CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 
by those who knew her worth and loved her for | 


| 
} 

A New York paper says, among other things, 
that, ‘ Nothing has occured in the ecclesiastical 
line since the grand array of papal bishops in 
Baltimore, to vie with the display recently made 
by those of the Protestant Episcopal church in 
this city, for an imposing exhibition of the 


hervirtues. Deeply impressed witha conviction | 
| of the solemn responsibleness of her sex, she 
sought ever to discharge with fidelityher high du- | 
ties in all the relations of daughter, sister, wife | 
and mother, which she sustained. Her charac- | 
_ ter was castin no ordinary mould. It was mark- 
pomps and vanities of the world. On the cel-! eq by qualities that command feSpect and se- 
ebration of the Eucharist, nineteen or twenty cure confidence and attachment. © She was dis- 
bishops, robed in all the dignity of their official tinguished for independence and decision of | 
vestments, marched up the aisle, and according sp jnd—attributes so important in a woman, for | 
to their degrees of dignity, ranged themselves a genuine honesty of purpose, and a mingled | 
on each side of the altar. The service then! sincerity and frankness of manner which none 
proceeded with all the parade which it could | coyjd even for a moment distrust ; 
possibly receive. Indeed, the whole aspect of | affections, sanctified by the chastening influ- 


the Convention has been distinguished by a ence of affliction, and hallowed by Christian 
most definite exhibition of the infated and fit and hope 


Anti-Christian notions of Oxonian Episcopacy. 


and her 


glowed with purity and power in 

ber breast, making her thoughtful for others 
rT . re i d } > , ° 

We give thanks to that kind Providence which | forgetful of self, ready to improve every oppor- 


gave us a Puritan ancestry, and delivered us iynity of usefulness which providence offered, 


from an original connection with such an un- 

That happiness and virtue of others. Her charity, | 
rs ions shou sancti . 

plays and assumptions should be sanctioned by | eyer commensurate with her means, had that 


the sober Evangelical church is not to be op | quality which the Savior approves—the left 
posed, but among the theatre-going, fashiona- h 


| and to contribute what she might to the comfort, 


scriptural regime. such fantastic dis-/ 


and never proclaimed what the right had done. 


ble and frivolous public, it bids fair to be pop-| She was singularly free in all respects from os- 


| tentation, or affectation. The governing prin- 
| ciple of her life seemed to be a simple earnest 


| desire to know the truth and to doher duty. 


Messrs Editors,—I am rejoiced to see the! , : ; com 
sie Her thirst for intellectual acquisitions neither 
proposition made by you, in regard to the en-| 


: the cares nor the sorrows of life had extinguish- 
largeinent of the Register, provided that four a 


hundred additional subscribers be obtained by | 


the first of January next. With the increasing | She did . sa citiail 
, , ’ ; : } 1 o ; : 
zeal which is manifested in extending the views | u not imagine that because she was a 


' pre — | woman, it was not pecessar inqui 
of Liberal Christianity, and in improving the | 1 y ee. hor s-Maguire 


condition of those Churches already established, | oot form a judgment and tae tg for herself. 
it must appear evident that the Register has, | With a masculine vigor of intellect, she inves- 
| tigated for herself the profoundest subjects of 


| moral and religious truth, and was ever eager 
| to gather new light and fresh knowledge from 
| whatever source it could be derived. Her faith 
was the firm and honest conviction of her mind, 
| the result of patient thought and earnest prayer. 


It was also that ‘ faith of the heart which is un- 


ular.’ 


He: mind was enriched by extensive 
reading and study. 


and does now exert an immense influence in 
strengthening the hands of those engaged in the 
good work, in spreading and communicating the 
views, prospects, wants, of the denomination. 
Acting in a field which cannot be measured, 
such a paper should surely be /:beraily supported, 
and attractive as it now is, it must under its 


the age of about five, he had been an attentive | Showed that there was anything but want of! 
listener to what the Scriptures say of the liar Power there. Looking at subjects from his own | 
andhisdoom. One day he was observed by his | $tand-point, his insight was clear and direct. 
father to be in a flood of tears, and inconsolable. | The ministry is not often graced with better | 
On inquiry, he found the cause to be, that a/| Powers of mind ; and if he was not, what cir | 
little brother had told a falsehood, and it was | cumstances refused him the opportunity of be- 
for him that be was dreading the divine dis- i, a8 accomplished scholar, he was—what | 
pleasure. This deep moral and religious senti- 'S 8° much better than a mere scholar—a | 
ment was what led him early io look withfso, Straight-forward, manly, clearthinker. * * 
muc!: reverence and desire to the ministerial} But the intellect is never the man, properly 
office. But it was not until sixteen years of! Speaking. The life of the soul, the action and 
age, that he dated the first decisive awakening ™ovement of the moral being, is that which 
of his religious nature. ;makes the man. Speaking of our departed 
father from this view, of whom can you say 
’ more which it is delightful to remember ? Was 

‘If we divide men into three classes, the con- | not his memorial in this respect known of God 
servatives, the reformers, and the radicals, Dr{ and of men? When it was present, did we) 
Ripley would belong to the reformers. His | not take example at it,—and now it is gone, | 
whole life was on the side of reform. He was | do we not desire it? You could not know him 
warmly in favor of the American Revolution. | without feeling that his was a true and gener- 
In the great and glorious struggle, he took an | ous soul, that his was a heart filled with the 
early and decided stand on the side of independ- | disinterested love of doing good. He had a 
ent judgment and the rights of conscience. | full and bearty benevolence, which ever sought 
He modified the views in which he had been; to express itself in word and act. Few men, 
educated, as fast and as far as the light broke | I believe, have so self-forgetting in their bene- 
into his own mind. He was early in adopting  ficence. With a spirit of kindness, free and 
all the improvements of the age. He was a! open, wherever distress was to be relieved, or 
devout believer in the progress of society, and | happiness to be imparted, he looked in this re- 
has given us in his Half-Century Sermon an| spect, as in others, to the example of Him who 
encouraging picture of the last generation.| came not to be ministered unto, but to minisier. 
His mind was open as a child’s even to the| And then his benevolence had that frank and 
last, and he modified some of his religious, manly simplicity of the eld school, which gave 
views within a year of his death. ita double value by making you feel that it 

‘But the reform which be sought was the| Was never a conventional counterfeit, but a 
slow and sure growth of wisdom and experi- truthful reality. The man of true Christian 
ence, and not the rapture of impatience and vi- | love never says or does a false or unmeaning 
olence. He did not throw away the religion! thing, for the sake of some present case, or to | 
in which he had been educated, as soon as he| serve aturn. Nor did Dr. Ripley ever say or 
discovered a single error in it. He did not ut-/ do such a thing. . . * 6 | 
terly reject a doctrine as soon as he felt that ‘This is to be said with emphatic fitness of | 
there was something wrong in it. He waited| Dr. Ripley, that he was a true man, true tg! 
until he clearly saw where the error was, and| himself, true to his felluw-men, and true to| 
then he rejected the error and retained the truth. | God. He was faithful to his thought, and lived | 
In this way there has been a steady progress in| itout. Here was a man who always made you 
his mind, and no violent changes. He was] feel, that he was a sturdy, strong reality. The 
educated in the Trinitarian and Calvinistic doc- | old New England truthfulness of soul was in 
trines. And although, as he tells us in his|bim. He had a law of the inward life, and to 
Half-Century Sermon, he rejected the five points, | that law he was never false. I know that he 
as soon as he became of age, yet it was not so} loved and upheld forms with a some what scru- 
with all the doctrines. The progress of his|pulous care, both in ecclesiastical and social 
mind is strikingly illustrated on the church rec-{ concerns; but it was because he believed the 
ords, in relation to the church covenant. When/| forms to be the robe and defence of realities ; 
he was settled the covenant was strictly a creed | and after all, was it not a wise care? Never 
and’ vow. It embraced all the doctrines of | would you fear for him, that the man might be 
the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. These doc-| lost amidst lifeless arrangements, or hidden un- 
trines were left out, or modified from time to! der conventional devices. His true soul shone 
time, with the unanimous assent of the church ; 


over and spoke through them all. His action 
and the doctrine of the Trinity in the form of aj and speech sprung always from his own being, 
creed, or rather the Scripture language which 


7 * * * . 

















and meant what they purported to mean. He 


contemplated enlargement be rendered still more | 


so. Itis to be hoped, that the call will be 
responded to heartily, as I have no doubt 
it will, if the wants of the paper are only laid 
before our Churches. Especially am I strengthen- 
ed in this belief when I view the condition of 
Unitarianism in this city and Brooklyn. Here 
we have some thousands of professed Unitarians, 
comprising four Churches. As far as I have 
viewed the denomination here, they appear to be 
too much isolated from each other, and especially 
from their brethren of the like faith in the East, 


What she believed to be true 
| she aimed to embody in her character and ap- 
ply to her conduct. Within the last few years, 
|a dark shadow had been thrown over Aer -dot, 
by the death of an endeared husband, and twe 
sons in the bloom of opening manhood, whose 
high principles and nobie purposes and manly 
piety were an evidence that the mother had 
been faithful in her high trust. In these be- 
reavements she manifested the strength of her 
faith, by her calm and cheerful resignation to 
the divine will, and the holy energy with which 


| to righteousness. 








is so interpreted, did not wholly disappear till 
1826. 
the vow were removed from the covenant last 
Winter, with his entire assent and approbation. 


* * * * * 


‘In conclusion, I would say a word of his old 
age, which was the most remarkable part of 
life, and perhaps of any individual’s in the 
community. It was remarkable for the vigor 
and progress of his whole mind and character 
even to the end. There was a progress in 
his knowledge and opiaions. He continued to 
hear read all the new views that came out; and 
although decidedly opposed to some, yet he was 


The last vestiges of the creed and of 


did not reproduce what had first been brought 
from abroad, and laid as a foreign substance 
upon his mind,—but he gave forth what was 
then living in his soul. He wasa man of in- 
tegrity, and so never in discord with him- 
self. * * * * * * 

_ ‘Can we fail to remember his conscientious 
industry, which never abated, never grew 
weary? Year after year found him working 
hard at his post, never seeking relief or indul- 
gence. Where was a more laborions minis- 
try than his ? where one of more substance and 
less pretence? Dr. Johnson once said in his 
strong way, “ Sir I do not envy a clergyman’s 
life as an easy life, nor do I envy the clergyman 




















ames ate 


who makes it an easy life.” Dr. Ripley never 
made it an easy life. He was sometimes ca)|. 
ed to privations and trials, which would task 
to the utmost no common resources of faith - 
and he not only stood erect under their pres. 
sure, but proceeded in his forthright course of 
work with as much alacrity, as if there had not 
been a feather’s weight upon him. And that 
spirit of improvement, which never flagged to 
the end of life,—the admiration of all who 
knew him,—can you ever forget it? * * 

Shall I speak of the virtues and graces of 
that long life 2 They have been in your midst 
and you know them all. The remark is a ine 
one, that “ the life of a pious clergyman is yis. 
ible rhetoric.” Was it not so with our depart. 
ed father? Have you not seen the steady shin. 
ing of the well adjusted virtues, which graced 
that character, all bearing upon them the Goss 
pel stamp? He seemed to me to haye the 
conscientiousness and rectitude of the old Puri. 
tan soul, with none of its harshness and nar- 
rowness ; the purity of a holy man, with the 
comity of a gentleman. Because he loved pracs 
tical goodness best of all, he preached with 
such practical powers the truths of eternal life, 
I suppose few ministers have lived, who had 
less love of merely curious disquisitions in the 
pulpit. To feed the craving soul with these 
instead of the bread of life, he would have felt 
to be a cruel wrong, like that of the Roman em- 
peror, who, in a time of general famine, when 
many were perishing by hunger, ordered from 
Egypt, the granary of Italy, ships laden with 
sand for the use of the wrestlers. His preach- 
ing came from a heart schooled and seasoned 
in the wisdom of Jesus, the wisdom of lite 
eternal. Therefore it aimed with honest di- 
rectness at the great things pertaining to godli- 
ness. Thus it might be said of him, in the 
words of England’s ancicnt poet, 

** The lore of Christ and his Apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselye,” 

He did not expect men to be raised by the bones 
of a dead prophet ;* andso he was a living man 
and a living minister. f 

Of the piety of Dr. Ripley what need that 
I should speak? Who, that knew him, does 
not know that it was his fervent, deep, vital ? 
It burned with a steady warmth through his 
thoughts, motives, and principles. The pres- 
ence of God was a felt reality to his soul. 
The spiritual world was to him no shadow, no 
fleeting vision; it was with him by no means 
of his earnest faith in God and in Jesus. He 
was emphatically a man of prayer; and he, if 
any, could repeat with sincerity the Apostle’s 
words of devoted zeal, “I count not my life 
dear unto myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry which [ 
have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
Gospel of the grace of God.” 


Poems and Essays by Miss Bowdler. 
from the sixteenth London Edition. 
Dowe, 22 Court Street. 1841. 


We are glad to see this work revived. We 
were instructed by it in the days of our youth, 
and are pleased to see it appear in a new 
dress. The justness of the following descrip- 
tion of these Essays written in 1798 by Wil- 
liam Melmoth Esq., will be acknowledged by 
all who read them. 


Second American, 
Boston: Joseph 


‘The general principles of Christian ethics, 
undebased by the smallest alloy of bigotry ot 
Superstition are judiciously pursued through 
their important consequences and applied with 
singular accuracy to the various purposes of 
moral agency.’ ‘The most striking feature in 
the dissertations of this intelligent moralist is 
the wonderful discernment she discovers in pene- 
trating those secret disguises by which the hu- 
man heart too often endeavors to impose upon 
its owner; and the wonder increases, when we 
are told that during the last ten years of her 
short life she was excluded from mixing at 
large with the world by a long and lingering 
illness.’ 

We take the following from the Essay on 
Christian Perfection. 


‘There is no precept in the Gospel of our 
blessed Savior delivered more positively than 
this, ‘ Be ye perfect.’ It is addressed to all, no 
exception is made in favor of any, and God 
does not require from us what we are unable to 
perform ; yet when we consider the various 
talents bestowed upon mankind, and the differ- 
ent situations in which we are placed in this 
world, it seems scarcely possible that all should 
attain to an equal degree of excellence. ‘The 
powers and faculties of many are confined, the 
influence of most men extends but to a very 
small circle ; and while they admire ata dis- 
tance the virtues of those who have moved in 
a more exalted sphere, and by thei: actions or 
sufferings have benefited’ mankind, and done 
honor to the religion they profess, they are apt 
to imagine, that as these are heights of excel- 
lence to which they never can attain, those pre- 
cepts which seem to require such exalted per- 
fection cannot relate to them ; that to aim at it 
would be attempting an impossibility : and that 
such endeavors must be left to those whose 
powers are greater, und whose influence is more 
extensive. Yet the precept is general, and 
therefore certainly cannot relate to any thing 
that is only in the power of a few. 

What then is this perfection which is thus 
required of all, and which therefore certainly 
may be attained by the poor and dependent, the 
sick and helpless, as well as by the healily 
and powerful, the rich and happy? Perfection 
in any created being, must mean the highest 
degree of excellence which that being is ¢ap@- 
ble of attaining; absolute perfection, in the 
strictest sense of the word, being an essential 
attribute of God alone. It must consist in the 
utmost exertion of those powers with which that 
being has been endued by his Maker, and in &p- 
plying them all to the best purposes. But as 
the powers given to every different order of be- 
ing, and probably to every individual, are difler- 
ent, the degree of excellence, which constitutes 
the perfection of every one, must also be difier 
ent; and one who has exerted his little talents 
to the utmost, may be much near to perfection, 
than another in appearance greatly superior (0 
him in excellence, but who had talents to have 
made him much more so, if he had employed 
them as he ought. 

This must always occasion great uncertainty 
in the judgments we form of others, since We 
can never know the powers with which they 
are endued, nor the difficulties with which they 
are obliged to struggle, and therefore can neve! 
judge how near they have advanced to that pe! 
fection which it was in their power to attalD. 
Perhaps the fault we think we have discovered 
in our neighbors, may have arisen from some 
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motive unknown to us, which, in the eye of 
Him who sees the heart, may greatly lessen its 


malignity. Perhaps, through apc or 
. : . . ‘ e re 
prejudice, it may appear to him in a very aoe 


ent light from that in which we see If. | 
considerations should make us very oe in 
the judgments we pass upon others, nee ways 
inclined to hope the best, and to give the most 
favorable interpretation to every action ; since 
for aught we know, it may be the most just.— 
But with regard to ourselves, the case is far 
different, and we are by no means liable to the 
came difficulties; since the fault we see, we 
certainly may endeavor to amend ; and if that 
endeavor be sincere, we may be certain that it 
will be assisted and accepted. 

Some good we can all do; and if we do all 
that is in our power, however little that power 
may be, we have performed our part, and may 
be as near perfection as those whose influence 
extends over kingdoms, and whose good actions | 
are felt and applauded by thousands. But then | 
must be sure that we do all we can, and} 
exert to the utmost all those powers which | 
God has given us; and this is a point in which 
are very apt to deceive ourselves, and to} 
shelter our indolence under the pretence of ina- | 
bility. 
Let us then, in whatever situation of life we | 
may be placed, consider attentively how we | 
ay improve it to the greatest advantage ; let) 
ver be discouraged by any difficulty which | 
attend what we know to be vur duty ; for | 
‘¢ we do our best, we are sure of an All-power- | 
fo] assistance ; nor let us ever think any occa- | 
too trifling for the exertion of our best en- | 
ors, for it is by constantly aiming at per-| 
fection in-every instance, that we may at length | 

to as great a degree of it as our present 


state Will admit.’ 
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Phe Sixteenth Report of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association: with the Proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting, held in the Chapel in Essex Street, 

June 2, 1841. London. 


We 


need not express the feelings of deep interest 


This document has just been received. 


we cherish in respect to whatever concerns the 
progress of Christian Unitarianism in Europe. 
The subjoined brief extracts are all we have 
room for in our columns this week. 

‘The 


of the Unitarian Congregation at Edinburgh, Mr 


Rev. Robert Maclellan having resigned the 
clare 
ris of Glasgow has been appointed his successor. 
The Committee are anxious, that the Glasgow Cougrega- 
lould not long remain without the services of a} 
ler, whose eloquence, activity and zeal may in some 
- supply the vacancy which will occur in that great 
e of ministerial and missionary operations. 
‘In Ireland a noble struggle is now maintained by our 
ian brethren against the inroads of bigotry, and in 


f the general extension of knowledge, truth and 


g 
( tian charity. The Royal Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution was erected about a.p. 1808, and incorporated by | 
(or of Parliament in 1810, and was designed to give a 
1iand comprehensive education in Literature and 
Science to the inhabitants of the North of Ireland, with- 


out distinction of sect or party. The various P rofessor- 
ships have always been filled by able men chosen for their 
talents. abilities and virtues, without any exclusion or 
preference on the ground of sectarian distinctions, and } 
inany thousands of young men have received the benefit of | 
their instructions. By the original plan of the College it 
was provided, that any religious denomination might ap- 
porat Professors of Theology, who should be furnished | 
with leeture-rooms, and entitled to seats in the Faculty 
‘-ofessors. T'wo bodies of orthodox Presbyterians | 
some years ago availed themselves of this privilege. | 
Pheiv example has been recently followed by the Associa- | 
tion of Non-Subseribiag Presbyterians in Ireland, who | 
have appointed the Rev. Heary Montgomery, D.D., Pro- | 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Care, and | 
the Rev. John Scott Porter, Professor of Criticism and | 
General Theology. With great sorrow Your Commit- } 
tee relate, that the orthodox theological Professors and | 
their partizans, instead of welcoming their learned and | 
excellent colleagues to the same board and the saine holy 


and bonerable labors with themselves, have raised against 


storm of opposition, and endeavored by the most 


Like é 
violent proceedings to exclude them from their seats. 
The acthorities of the College have net, however, been 


moved to act in accordance with these iniquitous attempts, 


sd our distinguished friends consequently hold their 


seats in that school of Academical learning, whilst they 
have not relaxed in their more general efforts for the sup- 
port of religious liberty and the progress of enlightened 


theological inquiry.’ 

‘In the Book and Tract Department they would men- 
tion, with great satisfaction, the completion of the reprint 
of Griesbach’s latest edition of the Greek Testament. | 
Several pretended reprints of this inestimable work had 
appeared, in which it was attempted to take advantage of 
Grieshach’s high reputation by inserting his name in the 
tile page, and following his text io all ordinary cases, | 
ind at the same time to accommodate it to the principles 

| Trinitarians by retaining those readings, discarded by 


Griesbach, upon which Trinitarians have relied for the | 


rt of their doctrines. The reprint now published ts | 
ved by the Committee to be the first in the 12mo 
n which has been published in this country, and which 
ily follows Griesbach’s edition throughout.’ 
‘The Committee would cordially congratulaté the As- | 
Martin-Pas- | 


eloquent, and zealous colleague and sup- | 


u on the arrival in London of M. 
1 ve able, 
iM Coquerel of Paris in disseminating just iews 
Christianity through France. These gentlemen sone | 
communicated to your Secretary their intention 
x a weekly journal devoied to the principles of | 
liberty aud free inquiry, called ‘Le Lien,’ or the 
Union;—the let number of this journal appear- | 
Jad of January in the present year, and con- } 
sa statement of the religious principles of the Con- | 
howing then to be in perfect accordance on | 
octrine with those of the Unitarians of this 
‘| nelusion, Your Committee cannot but hope, that 
yieat public excitement and many distractions | 
by commercial and political interests, the deep | 
in tones of religious truth may not be altogether 


!+ that the countenance of the Most | 


or unheard ; 


Hi still swile approvingly and with benginant en- 
ent upon ats advocates; and that if the present 
esses the most astonishing efforts for the improve- 
me ' all the arts of ordinary life, something will also 
ed towards supporting, refining and exalting that 
the soul, that expansion of the mind and purifiea- 
' the heart, which ean only be accomplished by the 
al progress of liberty and virtue, of knowledge 

ot truth,’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Phe ( iaims of Jesus. 
Poviston Church, Boston. 
i Lincolu, 1841. 


By Robert ‘Turnbull, Pastor of 
Boston; Gould, Kendall 


This litle book, by one of our Baptist breth- 
‘en, is Written in a vigorous style, and con- 
‘’ins, along with much that is true and good, 
‘ota little that we consider false and of bad 
‘endeney. His theology may be inferred from 
‘uch expressions as the following: ‘Jesus is 
ihe true God ;’ ‘Every one of us deserves the 
deepest hell? “ His [Christ’s] death is clearly 
‘carious or substitutionary ;’ ‘ Jehovah is pleas- 
ed to accept the sacrifice of Jesus on our be- 
half, as an atonement for sin, a propitiation, a! 





satisfaction ;* ‘ He could by no means pardon 
the guilty, without such an expedient as the 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The author 
offers no arguments in support of his Calvinis- 
tic views that have not been often refuted. 
Lardner says that‘ Dr Watt’s last thoughts 
were completely Unitarian. The ‘ Morning 
Star,’ in announcing the close of Prof. Maffit’s 
literary lectures, remarks that, ‘in our view, 





there has been some bombast in his lectures.’ 
When Mr Emerson, in his late oration, 
says, ‘exstacy is the law and cause of nature,’ 
does he mean any thing? if so, What? 
The oldest man in New England is said to be 
Deacon John Whitman, of Bridgewater ; he is 
in his one hundred and seventh year. A Sun- 











day school was etsablished in the Unitarian So- | 


ciety (Rev William Tarner’s) at Newcastle, 
England, as long ago as 1784. The Editor 
of Zion’s Herald betrays signs of being a good 
deal behind the age, as a scriptural expositor, 





in what he says in his last paper of Milman’s 


views respecting the New Testament demoni- | 





49 of the Orthodox Congregational 
Churches in New Hampshire have received as- 


acs. 


sistance from the Home Missionary Society, | 





during the past year. Tie number of Colo- 
nists at the several settlements at Liberia (Afri- 
ca) is 2500. The Recorder thinks that Dr 
William A. Alcoti’s ‘ style’ would be better if 


it were ‘ less wordy, more sententious,’ &¢.——— 





The Bunker Hill Monnment has been carried 





up to the height of 165 feet. According to 
the best calculation, there are 34,000,000 of 


The number of 





sheep in the United States. 
students in Amherst College, this year, is unu- 


sually small;—Seniors, 28; Juniors, 27; 
Sophomores, 43; Freshmen, 44. 
EXHIBITION AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, LAST 


WEEK. 
The performances on this occasion were 
highly satisfactory. 
gentlemen whe took part in them are the fol- 
lowing : 

James Cushing Merrill, jr, of Boston, Luther 
Parks, jr, of Boston, Thomas Hastings Russell, 
of Princeton, Henry Orne White, of Salem, 
Richard Wenman Swan, of West Cambridge, 
John Gallison Sewall, of Watertown, William 
Brackett, Cherry Valley, N. Y., George Henry 
Gay, Boston, James Vila, jr, Boston, Stephen 
Henry Phillips, Salem, Francis Augustus Brooks, 
Buffalo, 
John 


Petersham, Eben Carlton Sprague, 


Henry James Hudson, Newburyport, 
Lowell, Boston, Asa Israel French, Trenton, N. 
J., Samuel Johnson, jr, Salem. 


DEDICATION AT UNITY, ME. 


The Church in this place was dedicated to 
the service of Amighty God, on Wednesday, 
the 13th inst. Introductory prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Williams of the Methodist Church, Unity ; 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Judd, of the Unita- 
rian Church, Augusta. Prayer of dedication 
by the Rev. Mr. Porter, of the Baptist Church, 
Belfast. 

This Church has its foundations in liberal 
principles. A good Minister, irrespective of 
his order, would be welcome among the people. 


A Unitarian Minister, we are authorized to be- | 


lieve, would find a competent support and 
wrrateful encouragement. The harvest truly is 


plenteous. When shall more laborers be found ? 


DEBATE PRELATICAL. 


We are indebted to ‘The Churchman’ for 
what follows respecting a ‘debate,’ to which 
the subject of ‘ Missions’ gave rise, during the 
recent ‘ fifteen days’ glorification of the Epis- 
copa! Hierarchy, in the city of New York. 


‘After Bishops Meade and Doane had des- | 


cribed’ &c., ‘it fell again to Bishop DeLancy’s 
turn’ &c. ‘ Goaded to desparation, and driven 
beyond tne bounds within which patience and 
forbearance are virtues, Bishop De Lancy broke 
out,’ &c. ‘He repelled with indignation and 
with generous scorn’ &c., ‘and asserted his 
right, as a member of the Board, to an inde- 
pendent judgement, and his determination, for 
one, not to be led blindfold after the Bishops of 


New Jersey and Maryland, in every voyage | 


which they might project to Utopia or to the 
moon.’ 


WHO BELIEVES THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES 2 


Dr Jebb was asked if he knew any one who 
believed the thirty-nine articles of the Church of 


England; he said he knew one man who be- } 


lieved one article, and another man who be- 
lieved another article; but that he knew no 


one man who believed the whole thirty-nine.— | 


Sundries. 





OBITUARY. 


MRS CAROLINE RITCHIE. 


In Clinton, (La.) 24th ult, Mrs. Caroline Ritchie, 
aged 31 years, consort of Mr. James Ritchie, of the Clin- 
ton Female Academy, and daughter of the late Rev. Jon- 
athan Whitaker, of Henrietta N.Y. 

In the death of this amiable lady, the community in 
general bas sustained a severe loss. To all the graces of 
the woman were added the accomplishments of the lady. 
She was a shining ornament to society, and an able in- 
stractor in her profession. Mrs. R. was distinguished 
for her learning and intelligence, and her devoteduess to 
her hushand, for whose affliction we are sincerely affec- 
ted. No person could be long in her company, and not 
enjoy her interesting conversation. Always cheerful and 
happy herself, it seemed to be her delight to make others 
s0;—but she is gone from us forever, no more to delight 
us with her pleasing presence, or instruct us with her in- 
telligent conversation—another evidence of the great 
truth, that—* Shadows we are, and shadows pursue.’ 
Her last words were—‘ Let me go to my God.’ 

We are among those who believe it a glorious thing to 
die. When sorrow and afiliction make life a burden, 
death comes like a friend to reiieve us from woe, and in 
its coming shows forth the goodness and mercy of our 
Creator. There is something in sorrow on such occa- 
sions that seems almost a blessing—it relieves the wind 
though it wastes the body. To withhold our tears we 
would not, if we could, and could not, if we would. It is 
an amiable weakness that possesses our hearts when 
friends are torn from us, and pre res our minds for our 
fate. Her friends have consolation in having done all 


The names of the young 





now that she is dead, in reflecting upon her life and char- | 

acter and happy death. We trust she has gone— } 
Where sickness never eomes; } 
Where grief no more complains; 
Health and peace immortal booins, 


And purest pleasure reigns. H*eeee, 








INTELLIGENCE. 








Naval Court M.rtial.—The Philadelphia Daily 
| Chronicle says that Judge Upshur, Secretary of the Na- 
| vy, has ordered a Naval Court Martial to sit at New 
York, to try Capt. Bolton, commander of the frigate 
Brandywine, on the charge of improper and cowardly 
conduct in returning home from the Mediterranean, upon 
a rumor of war between this country and England, 





U. 8. ship Delaware.—It is reported that this vessel, 
—Capt. Macaulay,—will propably sail in a few days for 
the Brazil station. She bears the broad penant of Com. 
| Morris. 








Naval Appointments.—The National Intelligencer 
states that all the appointments of Midshipmen required 





| at present by the wants of the naval eervice had a 
' 


) made, and that a list would soon be published. 


—————— 


Texas.—The Philadelphia Inquirer says that General | 
| Hamilton, agent for Texas, has returned from Europe in | 
| the steamship Columbia, and brought with him the amount 

of the loan contracted for with Lafitte, the great French» 


) banker. If this be true, and the loan should be discreetly | 


used, it may prove of great importance to Texas. If, in- | 
| stead of being applied to advance improductive projects, | 


| (however promising) or private and individual interests, | 


it be used (after supplying the most urgent and present | 


| wants of the Government) to encourage the cultivation of | 


the soil, and to bring out the great natural resources of 

| the country, it will prove a blessing. This, after all, 
must be the only sure reliance of every 

own resources, itsown industry. Fort 

, sirable principally 4s an aid in the bes 


these. But if otherwise used or relied « 


ly only to nourish unprincipled speculato 
lazy indolence, and must hence prove a curse to the coun- 
try. 


The steam packet Columbia arrived at this port (as , 

we stated in our last,) in fifteen days from Liverpool. : 
| We copy from the Daily Advertiser such statements of 
, the news and extracts from foreign papers as our limits 
| will permit .— 

There had been no proceedings in Parliament of great 
‘interest. Legislation on the corn laws, and other impor- 
tant measures were postponed to the next session. The 
| proceedings of the session were brought nearly to a close. | 
The prorogation was expected to take place on Thursday | 
-the 7th. The day for the commencement of the next 

session was not determined on. 

The American Minister transacted business at the | 
| Foreign Office on Saturday, the 2d. Despatches had ; 
probably been received from the United States by the 
steam packet, which arrived at Liverpool on the 30th. | 

The London papers announce the intention of Mr. Stev- | 
enson of resigning his mission in the course of the month, | 
and of embarking in the Great Western on the 23d. His 
plicg will doubtless be supplied by a Charge, as his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Everett, has not probably yet received the | 
notice of his appointwent. 

Viscount Morpeth, whose name is among the passen- 
gersin the Columbia, was a member of the late Mel- 
bourne Cabinet, having held the office of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland for the last six years. Heis the eldest sen 

_ of the Earl of Carlisle, and although a young man, has 
been fur the last filleen years a member of the House of 
Commons. In the two last Parliaments ‘he has been a | 
member for the West Riding of Yorkshire. \ 

It is said that Sie Stratford Canning is appointed ; 
Ambassador to Constantinople, having declined the em- 
bassy to Vienna, 

There is annother rumor that Sir Stratford Canning | 

| is appointed to succeed the Marquis of Clanricarde, as 
Ambassador at the Court of Sct. Petersburgh. | 

M. Laporte, for many years the manager of the opera | 

house in London, died suddenly at Corbeil, in France. } 

‘ 

} 

{ 

' 


A heavy failure has occurredat Lisbon of the Spanish 
house of Corpas, Garcia & Co. Their liabilities are 
said to amount to 480 contos of rees, or £120,000 ster- | 
| ling. The bulk of the loss it was expected would fall on | 
the English cotton houses. 
| ‘The papers mention the failure of a large and long | 
| established manofacturing house at Huddersfield for a | 
| very large sum, which has occasioned a painful spac | 
| tion throughout the manufacturing districts of the West | 
Riding of Yorkshire. 
We have accounts from Florence to the 18th alt., at | 
| which date the Italian Association for the promotion of 
cience was insession, This meeting had excited a 
| good deal of interest, being attended by a great number | 
of foreign as well as Italian literatii—Some of our own 
| literary societies were represented there. 
| Sir Charles Bagot, the new Captain General and | 
! Governor in Chief of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova | 
Scotia, was to tke his departure from London for Can- | 
ada, onthe 10th of October. He was not to be accom- | 
panied by Lady Bagot, or other members of his family. 
No later news had been received from China. The | 
over land mail was daily expected. 
| The Crops.—The news of the harvest is cheering 
| from all parts of the United Kingdom. In the south it | 
is finished, and finished satisfactorily. In the north it is 
three parts got, and most of it sacked in a condition 
' seldom exceeded in dryness and fineness of sample. On 
| the question of the yield, it is thonght by competent 
| judges that it is near an average crop, if not quite.—Bes- 
ton Courier. 


| Later from China— Attack on Canton.—By the ar- 
| rival of the ship Narraganset at New York, we have in- | 
About the | 


15th of May, every thing at Canton assumed a warlike | 


telligence from China down to June 4th. 


aspect, and onthe 21st, Capt. Elliot issued the following | 
| Inthe present situation of circumstances, Her Britan- 
| nic Majesty’s Plenopiteatiary feels it his duty to recom- 
| mend that the British and other Foreigners now remain- ' 
| ing in the Factories should retire from Canton ee 


circular :— | 
{ 
} 


| sunset. f 
{ CHARLES ELLIoT. | 
H. M. Plenipotentiary. | 
British Factory, 21st May, 1841.’ } 
| ‘The Chinese were evidently preparing for a resump- 3 
| tion of hostilities; in many of the packhouses, and even on | 
| their roofs, guns were mounted ; and every street leading | 
to the river’s edge, had become a masked battery. { 

‘ The whole river side, irom the French Folly to the | 
most northern end of Canton, presented one continued | 
line of fortification, and a large number of guns were plan- | 
ted on Dutch and French Follies. A new fort had been | 
buili at Shaming, and it was Known that an immense | 
number of fire-rafts had been prepared in many creeks, in 
different parts of the river. In fact, the magnitude of the | 
Chinese preparations prove that they w ‘ ~! 
most determined resistance, and to driv 
of the river without tuch greater loss oi 
to effect this, a simultaneous attack uy 
positions of the English was intended.’ 

About 8 o’clock on the evening of the 
merchants, with the exception of two, le 
not a Moment two svon, as the result proved ;it doubtiess | 
being the intention of the Chinese to break in upon them 
and carry them off prisoners or put them to death. 

Ata little past ten, five rafts were sent down the river 
for the purpose of destroving the vessels of war, anchored 
near the town; these, however, were towed out of the | 
way by the steamer Nesinis. A tremendous fire was 
then opened from the steamer and ships of war, which 
was for a time gallanily returned by the batteries. On 
the morning of the 22d, the battle commenced in earnest, 
the Chinese coming out in their war junks and endeavor- 
ed to send their fire rafts among the shipping. They were 
defeated at all points and lost an important fort, with 
eight fine brass cannon. On the 24th, the British took 
possession of the foreign factories, just in time to save 
the greater part of them from destruction; they were too 
late, however, to save the Greek, Dutch and British 
Hongs, these having been completely sacked. 

The loss of the Chinese was variously estimated fiom 
three to five thousand, and even as high as ten thousand 
men. British loss not stated. 

Tt was ramored in Macao, that the Chinese had en- 
deavored at last, to negotiate for the safety of the city, 
but that the British having no confidence in then, had 
refused all their offers. 

The British doubtless were in possession of Canton on 
the night of the 25th. 


| 


} 


{ 


| 








Death of Mr. Forsyth.—Yesterday’s mail brought 
us the news of the death of the Hou. Jobn Forsyth, of 
Georgia, late Secretary of State of the United States, 
during the administration of Mr. Van Buren, and part of 
that of Gen. Jackson. He diedat Washington on Fri- 
day night of biliqus fever. Mr. Forsyth had heen for 
many years in public life, having been both a Representa- 
tive and a Senator in Congress from Georgia, for many 
years, and ander the administration of Mr. Monroe, Min- 
ister to Spain. Mr. Forsyth came into Congress in 1813, 
during the late war with Great Britain.—Cour. Oct. 25. 


Father Bevan, a Roman Catholic Priest of Philadel- 
phia, is about to sail for Liberia, with one hundred col- 
ored persons of his religion, with an intention of estab- 








that was necessary for her comfort and happiness while 
living, and cherishing a proper respect fur her memory 


lishing a church and semisary in that country.— Courter. 


The Diocesan College of Canada East. 


The Bishop ef the Diocese to be the Visiter of the 
College and ex-officio President of the College Council, 
or such other body as shall be invested with control over 


the affairs of the Institution, 

The Officers of the College are to consist of a Principal 
who shall be the Professor of Divinity, to be appoint- 
ed by the Bishop and by him removed from time 
time, if cause fur such removal should arise, and for, the 
present, of at least one other Professor, both of whom 
shall be Clergymen of the Church of England in full 
Orders and Graduates of some University of repute in 
the British dominions. 

The appointment to the second Professorship and all 
additional professorships which may be herea(ter estab- 
lished, is to he vested in the Bishop and Trustees. 
—Montreal Transcript. 


The Mendian Negroes.—The committee who have 
charge of those Africans have made application to the 
President of the United States for assistance in restor- 
ing them to their native country. They were under the 
impression that the President would deem the case a 
proper one for the exercise of national liberality, if the 
laws would justify the Executive in such expenditure. 
The fo llowing is the President’s reply :— : 

Department of State 
Washington, 16th October, 1841. 

Sir:—I am instructed by the President to inform you 
that he knows of no provision in the law to cover the 
case presented in your letter to the Secretary of State, 
of the 23d ultimo, and further that there is no ship of 
war at present destined for the coast of Africa. 

The President rregrets this state of things, as it de- 
prives him of the pleasure which he would otherwise 
have in aiding the uofortunate Africans to return to their 
native country. 

IT have the honor to be 
Your obedient servant, 
FLETCHER WEBSTER, 
Acting Secretary. 
Lewis Tappan, Esq., New York. 


Shocking Accident.—The Hinsdale, (Attaraugus) 
Gazeute of the 14th inst. says:—* On Sunday last an 
“ailroad, at Great Valley, in 
tring down a large oak tree, 
nm his shantee, and directly 
mt one quarter off on the side 
»mmenced cutting en the op- 
heavily from the building, 
2 led. He had chopped but a 
short time, when the tvee split up about 30 feet, the top 
lodging in a tree standing near it; it there bal- 
anced for a few moments, when the but gave way and shot 
back ‘over the shantee and fell across it, literary smashing 
the same to atoms, and instantly killing bis wife and 
dangerously wounding one of his children.’ 


A Lady, writing from a town in New-Jersey to a friend 
of ours says:—* I presume you have not received my let- 
ter, for the postmaster here does not know where Magesa- 
chusetts lies, and has sent all my letters in the Southern 
mail, until L explained to him that the quickest way 
would be by the northern mail. A friend of mine car- 
ried a letter to the office, a few days since, directed to 
sume place in North-Carolina, and requesied himto put 
it in the southern mail, bat he insisted on placing’ it in 


the northern mail, because it was directed to North-Car- | 


olina.—Boston Morning Star. 


War Steamers.—lInstructions have been issued for 
building at our navy yards the following steamers: 

At Norfolk, one of medium size, say between 600 and 
700 tons; and one of 300 tons, to be propelled by Lieut. 
Hunter's paddle wheels. The engine for the latter is to 


be nade at the Washington Navy Yard, where it is un- | 


derstood work equal to any in the country has been turned 
out. 

At Philadelphia, one of 600 tons, to be propellea on 
Captaia Stockton’s plana and one of medium size. 

“At New York, one of medium size, 600 to 700 tons. 


The description of engines for the medium steamers | 


DP AvBicne’s HISTORY of the Great Reformation | 


has not yet been determined upon. The Commissioners 
ofthe Navy have oppened a correspondence with the 
most experienced and scientific gentlemen in the country 
ax to the best models, and have collected a large amount 


of information opon the subject, which will be increased | 


by further communications before the time arrives for 
making adecision. They will, by these means, have the 
aid of the best experience the country can afford. 
Captain Stocton and Lieut. Hunter will each have, as 
a matter of course, a general superinten:lence of the buil- 
ding of the vessels on their respective plans. 
—Army and Navy Chronicle. 


The First Duel Fought in New York, says the | 
The cir- | 


Tattler, was shortly after the American war. 
cumstances were peculiar, and elicited great remark and 


much interest at the time. 
Gan was in session in Philadelphia, when a 
Mobsieur “Lowgchamp made some remarks offensive to 


Girard, the French minister, resident in Philadelphia. 
The French minister caused marines to be brought on 
shore from a French frigate at that city, and with their 
aid endeavored to secure Longchamp. He was preven- 
ted, and severely rebuked and censured. The minister, 
irritated and revengeful, employed a ci devant French 
officer to quarrel with and kill Longchamp. Aware of 
the snare laid for him, Longchamp left Philadelphia for 
New York. Here the officer followed, and insulted and 
challenged him. Longchamp accepted, was killed, and 
left on the stone bridge at Canal street, and amidst great 
popular excitement was buried by the city authorities. 


SUNDAY EVENING. 


A course of Lectures on the Formation of the Christ- 
ian Character will be given at the Pitts Street Chapel. 
First Lecture tomorrow evening, commencing at 7 


o'clock. 





*,* The Worcester County Auxiliary Bible Society 


will hold their Annual Meeting at Worcester, on Wedoes- | 


day, Nov. 3, 1841. Meeting for business at American 
Temperance House, at 11 u’clock, A. M. 
ing for the Reading of the Report and for Addresses, at 


Rev. Mr Sweetser’s Meeting House, at 2 o’clock, P. M. | 


E. SMaLiey, Secretary 





*,* The Treasurer of the Evangelical Missionary Socie- | 


ty, acknowledges the receipt from a Member of the Uni- 


tartan Society in Dover, N. H., of twenty dollars to con- | 


stitute the Rev. John Parkman a Life Member. 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on Wednesday evening, Oct. 20, by Rev. 
Mr Ganneu, Edward Pickering to Charjotte, daughter of 
Daniel Hammond, all of this city. 

By Rev Mr Neal, Rev Mr Anderson, of Beverly, to 
Miss Hannah Blair, of this city. 

In Nashua, N. H., by Rev Mr Osgood, Major Ira 
Stone to Miss Eliza P. Adams, daughter of Capt. P. Ad- 
ais. 

In Pembroke, N. H., Rev Seth W. Banister, of Hins- 

~  “Yoabeth E. H. Stevens, daughter of 
Stevens, 
sept. 5, Mr Otis G. Brainard, of 
riet N. Death, of Deerfield, Ms. 
ward P Huntington, of Cabotville, 
liams of D. 
La Quincy th inst., William Chickering to 
Miss Abby I’. Munroe. 


_— > 7 








DEATHS. 





In this city, onthe 21st, Mrs Hannah Weld, wile of 
Mr Daniel Weld, 60. 

In Bangor, 24h, Juhn Stevens, Jr., 28, late partoer 
in the firm of Wm. S. Ray & Cu., of this city. 

Ja Haverhill, Lith inst, after a lingering and painful 
sickness of more than twelve moaths, Mrs Narcissa, wile 
of Mr Hezekiah Dow, 36. 

In Franconia, N. H., on the 19th inst, Mrs Hannah 
Graham, the amiable and lovely wite of Lewis Graham, 
Esq., 21 years. ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
will see God.’ 

Jn Philadelphia, 23d inst, Mr Wm. Marshall, 35. 

In New Orleans, 9th inst, Mr Henry Curtis, of Barn- 
stable, Mass. 47. 

In Pensacola, 3d inst. Miss Matilda Newcomb, form- 
erly of Boston, 18. 





CRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY—Or a de- 
scriptive account of the Geology, Botany and Zoology 
of the Bible, illustrated by forty oue engravings, by Wm. 
Curpenter, 1 vol—just received by 
10 LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington st __ 
LETCHER’S FAMILY DEVOTION —A guide to 
Family Devotion, containing a hymn, a portion of 
Scripture with reflections, and a prayer for the morning 
and evening of every day in the year, with an appendix 
of prayers aud hymns on -various subjects, by the Rev 
Alexander Fletcher, Lvol, 4to, with plates—for sale by 
030 LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington st 


AAILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY— 
Paris Edition—the History of Christianity, from 








Public Meet- | 


— H. BELL, 155 Washington street, 


prices— 
Gents fine calf Boots, sewed,  $5,00 to 6,00 
fair *“ “ “s 4,00 ** 5,00 
“ “Os “ “ 3,50 ** 4,00 
“« Pe i 2,50 “6 8,00 
“ec ‘aged Stout, 3,00 “ec 4,00 
‘© water proof, calf Boots, 5,00 * 6,00 
** high cut calf Shoes, 2,00 ** 2,50 
“é “ss “68 “ - 1,50. “ 2,00 
* Danciog Pumps, 1,00 ** 2,00 
Ladies Kid Village Lace, 1,25 ** 1,50 
Thick sol’d Ties, 1,00 “* 1,37 
Morocco Ties, 1,12 ** 1,37 
Kid Ties, 1,00 ** 1,33 
“ “ 0,50 “sé 1,00 
Half Gaiters, 1,50 ** 1,75 


Gaiter Boots, 1,75 “* 2,00 

Also, an extensive assortinent of Boy’s, Misses and 

Children’s Boots and Shoes, of every pattern, at the low- 

| est cash prices; Rubiers of the best quality and at the 

boy market prices. Purchasers will do well to call 

at this establishment before purchasing elsewhere, as 

| every article is made for the subscriber and warranted, 

they can depend wpon having a first sate article at low 
| prices. 6wis 








| A LADY having a knowledge of the higher and ele- 
{ mentary branches of an English education—also, 
| having had several years successful experience in teach- 
, ing, would like to take charge of a Seminary of young 
| ladies, or assist in an Academy. Apply to MOSES 
WHITING, No. 2 Water st. 3t 030 


URNAP’S LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN— 

Lectures to young men, on the cultivation of the 
Mind, the formation of character and the conduct of life, 
delivered in Masonic. Hall, Baltimore, second edition, 
revised and enlarged, hy George W. Burnap, author of 
Jectures on the sphere and duties of women—this day 
published by J MUNROE & CO, 

030 134 Washington st 








EW PUBLICATIONS.—Milman’s History of 
Christianity; the Method of Noture, by R. W. Em- 
ereon; Stories to teach me to Think; Dwight’s History 
of Connecticut; Memoir and Poems of Lucretia David- 
| sony do of Margaret Davidson; Letters of President Ad- 
| ams; do of Mrs Adams, new edition; speeches of Lord 
_ Brougham, Bradford’s American Antiquities; Howitt’s 
| Book of the Season; Lanman’s Summer Hours, &c. 
_ Annuals for 1842—The Gift; the Token and Atlantic 
| Souvenier; the Gem; the Rose; the Dahlia; Friend- 
| ship’s Offering; the Keepsake; the Annualette; the 
| Child’s Token; the Rose of Sharon; the Violet; the An- 
nual Register, &c—for sale by 


030 WM CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st 











HE LAW OF KINDNESS.—Illustrations of the 
Law of Kindness, by Rev. G. W. Montgomery, 
|18mo0. Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
| 134 Washington street. oct 30 
WE a 

| FFERING OF SYMPATHY.—JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. have ion Press and will shortly publish 
| a new edition of the Offering of Sympathy by Francis 
| Parkman, D. D. new editions. 134 Washington street. 





oct 30 
| 4 VOICE TO THE MARRIED.—A Voice to the 
| Married, being a Compendium of Social, Moral and 


| Religious Duties, addressed to Husbands and Wives, by 
John Mather Austin. I8mo. Just published and for sale 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. oct30 


} _ SS 





|; QERMONS ON THE DEATH OF REV. DR. 
|} +) RIPLEY—Two Sermons on the death of Rev Ezra 
| Ripley, D. D., one preached at the funeral by Rev B. 
| Frost of Concord, the other on the following Sunday, by 
Rev Dr Francis of Watertown—this day published by 


| 030 J MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st 


of the 16h Century in Germany and Switzerland, 
&c, from 5th London edition—first volume no v published, 
| the others will follow immediately—Col Trambull’s Rem- 
iniscences, 8vo; Bradford’s American Antiquines, 8vo; 
| Winslow’s Poetical Remains and Sermons, 8vo; life of 
| Red Jacket; Milman’s History of Christianity; Dr Chan- 
| ning’s works, new edition; Thomas’s Reminiscences of 
| the last 65 years, 2vols; Hyperion, by Longfellow; Lin- 
| gard’s Anglo Saxon Church, 8vo. 
Token of Remembrance—The Token of Friendship; a 
| Token of Affection; Poetry of the Heart. The above in 
| Very neat binding, illustrated by a beautiful frontispiece. 
Toruer’s Anglo Saxons—The history of the Anglo 
Saxons, from the earliest period to the Norman conquest, 
by Sharon ‘Turner, complete in 2 vols, 8vo—for sale by 


030 TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington st 


{ — — -- - ————— 


AMILY, PULPIT, PEW AND POCKET BI- 
BLES—Londow and American editions, in every 
| variety and style of printing and binding, with and with- 
| out references—Prayer Books; Scott’s, Henry’s, Jenks 
) and Barnes Commentaries—T ownsend’s Bible, arranged 
| in Historical and Chronological order—full supply re- 
| ceived and for sale by TAPPAN & DENNET, 

| 030 114 Washington st 











ec rheerieimeemerionammn ri cence 


College in Canada.—A College is to be established 


nosite | 
at or near Sherbrook, in Lower Canada, to be called | 


the Old South Church, will sell his stock. of 5,000 
pairs Boots, Shoes and Rubbera, at the foliowing low 
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5 Og pe ANNUALS FOR 1842—Gems of Art, 
25 plates—Drawing Room Scrap Book, 36 plates; 
| Juvenile Scrap Book, 16 plates; Historical Annual, 
15 plates; Book Boudoir, 12 superb plates; Forget Me 
| Not, 12 plates; Cabinet of Modern Art, 24 plates, su- 
| perior, &c, American; the Gift, containing eight splen- 

did engravings, by Cheeney, Pease, Tucker, Lawson and 

Forrest, from paintings by Sully, Leslie, Mount and 
| Chapman—beautifully bound in white calf. 
| The Gemn—illustrated with seven engravings on steel 
| and copper, bound in embossed morocco and white calf; 

cootributions from Mrs Esling, Agnes Strickland, Mary 
| Fletcher, Mary E. Lee, &c. 
| _ Friend’s Offering—edited by Mrs Catharine H. W. 
| Esling, ten plates, engraved by Neagle, Forrest, Tuck- 
er, &c., splendid binding. 

The Rose of Sharon—edited by Miss Sarah C. Ed- 
garton, plates, handsome binding; the Violet, eight splen- 
did plates; the Rose, containing ten plates; edited by 
| Emily Marshall; the Token—ten plates; engraved by 

Rawder, Wright and Hatch; superior—for sale by 


030 SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 1-2 Washington st 


NOMBE’S PHRENOLOGY—Cheap edition—a sys - 
tem of Phrenology, by George Combe; the only 
complete American edition, being from the fourth and 
| last (revised and enlarged) Edinburgh edition, with up- 
| wards of 100 engravings. This day published, and for 
sale by SAXTON & PEIRCE. 

Also, for sale as above, a general assortment of Phre- 
nological Works, Charts, busts, &c., wholesale and re- 
tail. The Phrenological Almanac, for 1842, lately pub- 
| lished. 030 


7: MISCELLANY of Religion and Let- 
ters, for November, edited by Rev E. S. Gannett. 
| Contents—On the supposed safety of multiplying the ar- 
ticles of religious belief, and of adopting a large and com- 
| prehensive creed—the Folly of War; the Silver Tankard 
|—lines in memory of the late Joseph Blanco White; 
, Pepular Fiction; Death Bed Repentance—a sermon by 
| Rev Geo. Whitney; Notices, Intelligence, &e—published 
by WM CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st 030 


[ALEGANT BOOKS OF ENGRAVINGS.—Just re- 
ceived at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washiugton and 
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{ 
{ 
} 
| 
} 
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School streets, many fine Engiish Eagravings, bound in 
handsume style, and in loose numbers, arnong which are 
complete sets of Fiaden’s Illustrations of Byron, Gallery 
of the Graces, Waverly Gallery, Shakspeare Gallery, 
Illustrations of the Bible, Stanfield’s Coast Scenery, 
Brockedon’s passes of the Alps, Smith’s views in Italy, 
Cunningham’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, &c. &c. 030 








ATEW BOOKS.—Col. Trumbull’s new book; Auto- 
LN biography, Reminiscences, and Letters of John 
! Trumbull, from 1756 to 1841. Fragments from German 
prose writers, translated by Sarah Austin, with biogra- 
phical sketches of the authors. The T'wo Defaulters: or, 
a Picture of the Times, by Mrs. Griffith, author of * Dis- 
coveries in Light and Vision,’ &. &c. Also just received 
new supplies of Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures 
and Mines, and Lockhart’s Spanish Bal'ads, beautifully 
illustrated. For sale at TIKNOR’S, corner of Wash- 
ington and School street. 030 





YR. CHANNIMG.—The works of Wm. E. Channing, 
D. D., first complete American edition, with an in- 
troductiun, in Svols. 12mo, For sale at ae 


ORTHFIELD ACADEMY OF USEFUL 
IN KNOWLEDGE. FORSALE. The Subscriber, 
wishing « change of employment, offers for sale this es- 
tablishment, consisting of a boarding house with school- 
rooms adjacent, and about 6 1-2 acres of land in a high 
state of cultivation. The main building is 50 feet by 40, 
three stories high, with piazza and gallery on three sides, 
and is one of the most elegant edifices in this part of the 
State. For particulurs apply to Wm. Pomroy Esq. of 
Cambridge or to the subscriber on the premises. 
PHINEAS ALLEN. 
§G If not wanted for a schoo] it is the best site for a 
public house in the town. The school will be continued 
till a sale is effected. 


Northfield, Mass., Oct. 1841. 4w oct 9 


rPVHE SEAMAN’S FRIEND, containing a treatise 
on prosiest seamanship, with plates; a dictionary 
of Sea Terms; customs and usages of the Merchant ser- 














the birth of Christ to the abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire, by. the Rev H. H. Milman, 2vols—just 
received by LITTLE & BROWN, 

030 112 Washington st 





vice; laws — to the practical duties of Master and 
Mariners, by R. H. Dana, Jr., Author of ‘Two Years 
before the Mast,’ 1 vol. This day published by LITTLE 
& BROWN, 112, Washington st. oct 16 
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ALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS.—Poblished 
View ete en a ad 21 Themes “= Sham 
ys Spelling Book. The Ortheepical Guide, 
Perry’s Spell Book; revised and inipreenl. he, the 
substitution of Walker's Pronunciation, precisely ap- 
plied ov anew scheme; by Israel Alger. : 


sae Guide to Reading and Orthography, by Wm. 


The Child’s First: Book of ‘Tho: 
out the powers of observation, com 
in | eta a ' 

lementary Lessons in Intellectual Ari ic, illus- 
trated upon Analyctic and Inductive an ae eae 

Robinson, Instructer of Writing 08 Arithmetic Bow- 
doin School, Boston. r 

A Geography For Common Schools, with an Atlas, b 
J. E. Worcester, author of Elements of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Pe tials Elements of Aucient and Modern Histo- 
ry, &c. 

Worcester’s Scripture Geography, and Atlas. 

Worcester’s Outline Atlas, to be filled up by the young- 
er students in Geography. 

Elements of History, Ancient and Modern; with a 
chart and tables of history included within the volume. 
By J. E. Worcester. This work has been highly re- 
commended, and is in extensive use. 

The Philosophy of Naural History, by War. Swellie, 
Member of the Antiquarian and Royal Societies of Ed- 
pre. tay a gear and various additions and 
alterations, intended to adapt it to the present state of 
knowledge; by John Ware, M. D., Fellow of Eig —ei 
chusetts Medical Society, and of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences.” 

_A Compendium of Book Keeping, by single entry, de- 
signed for the usé of schools—containing forms adapied to 
the business of retail merchants, mechanics and farmers— 
illustrated by explanatory notes. By James Robinson, 
Instracter of Writing and Arithmetic, Bowdoin School, 
Boston. 

The New Testament, with an introduction, giving an 
account of the Jewish and other sects, with notes illus- 
trating obscure passages, and explaining obsolete words 
and phrases; for the use of schools, academies, and pri- 
vate families; by J. A. Cummings, author of Ancient and 
Modern Geography, 4th edition, revised and improved. 

A Practical Grammer of the French Language, by 
J. Rowhotham, fourth American edition, alterations and 
additions, by F.M. J. Surault, Teacher of French in 
Harvard College. 

8. G. 8. also offers for sale all other School books in 
nay use. Copy books, Siates, Paper, Ink, Quills, 

c. &e. 


§G Country Traders and Schools supplied on favora- 
ble terms. oct 23 


TWO VOLUMES PUBLISHED! 
ICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Price only $2 per volume—a beautiful holiday pres- 
ent—cheapest and best work for the price ever published, 
four hundred pages 8vo—fine paper, handsomely bound, 
containing two hundred Pictortal illustrations of the 
Scriptures, consisting of views in the Holy Land—pub- 
lished by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 

023 133 1-2 Washington at. 


ught, designed to call 
parison and reflection 








USIC BOOKS—The Boston Academy’s Collection 

of Choruses; the Boston Anthem Book; the Boston 

Academy’s Collection of Church Music; Handel and 

Haydn’s Society collection of Church Music—the Boston 

School Song Book—Boston Glee Book, &c. Choirs, 

Societies, Schools, &¢. furnished on most favorable terms 
by J MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 023 


Soper, & CU’S. New Annuals for 1842—All ele- 
/ ganily bound in the neatest style, and embellished 
with engravings. 3 

The Ladies Annual-Register, and Housewife’s Alma- 
manac, comprising an almanac, numerous receipts, direc- 
tions for gardening, and much other useful information. 

The Youth’s Keepsake. « Christmas and New Year’s 
Gift for young people. The Annualette, a Christmas and 
New Year’s Gift fur children. The Child’s Token, a 
gift for children—published by WM CROSBY & CO, 
118 Washington st. 023 


HANKSGIVING ANTHEM for 1841—Composed 
by F. F. Miller—just published by 
023 TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington st. 


TORIES TO TEACH ME TO THINK—A new 
useful and entertaining book for young persons, with 
engravings, 2nd edition, by T. D. P. Stone—just pub- 
lished and for, sale with a large assortment of New Books 
suitable for family, Sabbath school and Parish Libraries. 
For asle by TAPPAN & DENNETD, 
023 114 Washington st 


EW TRACT, No. 170—The Coming of Christ, by 

IN Rev A. P. Peabody, price 3 cents, being Tract 170 
of the A. U. A.—this day published by 

023 J MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 

















ee 


HE METHOD OF NATURE.—An Oration deliv- 

ered before the Society of the Adelphi, ia Water- 
ville College, in Maine, August, 1841, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson—just published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tre- 
mont Row. 023 


LETCHER’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY—Scrip- 
ture History, designed for the improvement of youth, 
by the Rev Alexander Fleicher, author of * Family De- 
votions,, &c, 2vols, illustrated with 242 engravings—just 
received and for saleby LITTLE & BROWN, 
023 112 Washington st 


OL. J. TRUMBULL’S Reminiscences of his Own 
Times—Autobiography, Reminiscences and Letters 
of Johi Trumbull, from 1756 to 1841, lvol, 8vo—this 
day received by LITTLE & BROWN, 
023 112 Washington st 


OCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS—Received 
by the Acadia, Ancient Spanish Pallads, Historical 
and Romantic, translated with notes by J. G. Lockhart, 
Esq.—a new eilition, revised with numerous illustrations 
from drawings by William Allan, R. A., David Roberta, 
Wim. Simson, Henry Warren, C. E. Aubrey, and Wm. 
Harvey. The borders and ornamental vignettes by Owen 
Jones, Architect—2vols, 4to—for sale at TICKNOR’S, 
corner of Washington and School streets. 023 














ROCEEDINGS OF MR PIERPONT’S COUN. 

CIL—Proceedings of an Ecclesiastical Council in 

the case of the Proprietors of Hollis street Meeting House 

and Rev John Pierpont, their Pastor—prepared from the 

official journal and original documents, by Samuel K. 
Lothrop—just published; for sale b 


09 J MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 





I ETTERS of John Adams, addressed to his wife— 

4 edited by his Grandson, Charles Franeis Adams, 2 

LITTLE & BROWN, 
112 Washington st. 


vols—this day published by 
09 





HE VESTRY SINGING BOOK.—Being a selec- 

tion of the most popular and approved Songs and 
Hymns now extant, designed for Social and Religious 
meetings, Family Devotion, Singing Schools, &c., Com- 
piled by Asa Fitz and E. B. Dearborn. The Publishers 
respectfully invite the attention of Clergymen and others 
interested, to the following recomendation. 


[From Rev. S. Aiken, Pastor of Park street Church.] 

‘To Messrs Saxton & Pierce.—Afier such an exami- 
nation of The Vestry Singing Book, as my other duties 
would permit, | am prepared to say that L approve of its 
character and design. ‘The Hymns, selected from Watts 
and other approved authors, are evangelical in sentunent, 
and well suited to devotional purposes; while the music 
consists, almost exclusively, of those old and hallowed 
tunes which are most familiar to every person having 
any Knowledge of sacred music. I think it well adapted 
to become in reality, what itis named—The Vestry Singe 
ing Book. Very Respectfully, S. AIKEN. 

June 1 1841. 

Published by SAXTON § PEIRCE, 133 1-2 Wash- 
ington street. 89 


Sige day received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, a 
fresh supply of a ‘Treatise on the theory and practice 
of Landscape Gardening, adapted to North America; 
with a view to the Improvement of Country Residences. 
Comprising historical notices and general principles 
of the art, directions for laying out grounds and arrang- 
ing plantations, the description and cultivation of hardy 
trees, decorative accompaniments to the house and grounds 
the formation of pieces of artificial water, flower gar- 





-dens, &c. With remarks on Rural Architecture, by A. 


J. Downing, Esq. Illustrated with numerous beautiful 
engravings on wood, in one vol, royal Svo. 

* Mr. Downing evidently brings to his task much more 
than the mere requisites for a book about gardening. 
He is an enthusiast, as well as a practical artist in his 
profession. He speaks of effects to be produced from 
given causes, not from what he may have read of them 
im books, or seen in pictures, but from personal observa- 
tion and experiment.— The consequence is that such ade 
vice as he can give its worth having.’-—North American 
Review. 

_‘ Ina literary point of view the author has acquitted 
himself very ably, and the enchanting attractions of his 
subject are crowned with the wreaths of on elegant atyle,” 


N. Y. Mirror. oct 





OR OUTSIDE GARMENTS.—A good assortment 
of woollens, suitable for outside urments, such as 
diamond, plain and fancy Beaver Cloths, stout German 
twilled Cloths, goats hair Camblets, §c., may be found 
at the once price store, No. 28 Washington street—alzo, 
stout and servicable Cloths and Cassimeres, suitable for 
boy’s wear, among which is very good Cassimere at one 
dollar per yard. Constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of domestic Cottons, brown and bleached which 
will be sold at the very lowest prices. eae 
(XG Goats Hair Camblets at 75 cents per yard. 016 
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ide r ~eanae te a still SRE dec joni i i i i nd | self, beautifull printed and so cheap, that it is ONE HUNDRED PACKAGES. 
"{ declamations a year friends-of the English. Their favorite grou , y , and neap, that, 
POETRY. — Paster ra ago would be consid- was on the banks of the river (now the Thames,) obviously sure of a very wide circulation. It OF FRESH IMPORTED 
eee — ' between New London and Norwich, A small] meets, in fact, a demand which has been long 


The custom of our fathers in the old country, of cele- 
brating the close of harvest by a general gathering of the 
harvesters, and making it an occasion of joy and friendly 
congratulation, has never been observed we believe to 


It has been revived, 


any extent in our own country. 
" At the late 


however, by one of our Berkshire farmers. 
harvest, the laborers were all invited to an entertainment, 
and the harvesting was closed with feasting and music. 
The following harvest hymn was written and sung upon 


the occasion. —Stockbridge Visitor. 


THE HARVEST HOME. 
INSCRIBED TO THE FARMERS OF BERKSHIRE. 
Tunr— Auld Lang Syne.’ 


, © o : . > one 
Hurrah ! my lads, our work is done, 














The crop we've gather’d in, 
Our noble crop is housed at last; 
Come, join the harvest him. 
Chorus—The harvest home ! the harvest home ! 
Hurrah ' the harvest home ! 
The work begun, is all well done; 
Then shout ‘ the harvest home !” 


Our crowded barns, and swelling ricks, 
Are pleasant sights to see; 

They fill the eye of harvesters, 
And speak prosperity. 


Chorus. The harvest home ! 


Our wives and children join the song, 
And half the pleasure claim ! 

For barns well filled, and crops secured, 
Are bread and milk to them ! 


The harvest home ! 


Our labor was on generous soil, 
Our glittering scythes we drew, 
Where Housatonic’s sparkling tide, 

lo richness rippled through. 
The harvest home ! 
Our emerald meadows woo'd the wind; 
Their velvet bosoms lay 
In beauty mantied, like a bride, 
Through all the live-long day. 


The harvest home ! 


The queenly moon, as night by night 
She sailed resplendent by, 
A lingering smile on us and ours, 
Beut kindly from the sky. 
The harvest bome ! 


W ith darkened brows all bathed with toil, 
And arms of sinew strung, 
The wide full swarths, with measured sweep, 
And steady swing, we flung. 
The harvest home! 


Our cut was keen from hilt to point, 
Our clips, all close and deep, 
Point in, pornt out, was still the word, 
No lopping hands we keep! 
The harvest home ! 


‘Who'll catch the rabbit,’ was the cry, 
As swept each lusty arm. 

* Good fellowship, my lads, we cut 

” 


No corners on our farm ! 
The harvest home! 


The harvest home. 
No storms, no parching drought, 
Have scathed this harvest of our hopes; 


Joy, laborers joy ! 


We’ve now no fear, or doubt. 
The harvest home ! 


Let joy fill every farmer’s heart : 
And warmest praise ascend 
To Him, whose favoring smile has proved 
The reaper’s warmest friend. 
The harvest home ! 


And O, when the great Reaper comes, 
And binds his sheaves for heaven; 
When rises the /ast harvest song, 
May all our reaping seven. 
Sing loud and clear the harvest home ! 
The heavenly harvest{ some ! 
The toil begun on earth, is done; 
Thank Gud, ‘ the harvest home !” 
R. Ss. W. 





——_—_—______—- a won 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








[From the New York Evangelist]. 


A CONVERSATION 


Between a Foreign Physician and an American | 
Clergyman. 


Clergyman. Doctor, you say that you can 
tell how a man is diseased at any time, if you 
are informed of his history and habits for a time | 
previous : and I am disposed to test your skill, 
if you please, in the case of the American min- 
istry. There is a disease making serious in- 
roads among them, abridging, and often entire- | 
ly destroying the usefulness of great numbers | 
of them. If you can from a general history of | 
their habits, determine the nature of the dis-| 
ease; you will be able, probably, to suggest the | 
most effectual remedy. | 

Physician. Well sir, I will try. Where} 
are a few years immediately preceding their | 
entering the ministry spent ? 


| 

Cler. In the Academy, the College and the 
Seminary. 
Phys. How wany years are spent in the | 


last two? 
Cler. Usually three years in the Seminary, | 
and three or four in the College. } 
Phys. We may then confine our attention | 
to this time, as it is long enough for disease to | 
be sowing its seeds, if the ground is prepared | 
for them, leaving them to be germinated by | 
different influences in subsequent life. What 
are their habits of study during this time ? 
Cler. In the College six hours are allotted | 
to study and three to recitation perday. In the) 
Seminary no more, and generally less than this | 
is exacted. 


Phys. 


' 
} 
’ 


Well, there is no cause of complaint | 
here. What are their habits of exercise ? 

Cler. I cannot say that they have any reg- 
ular habits of exercise. At least but few of | 
them have. In the spring after the ground | 
dries, and while the weather is cool, all their| 
leisure moments fora few days, are spent in| 
playing ball, pitching quoits and other games. 
When a thaw occurs in the winter, some wil! 
have a bout at snow ball. During the rest of | 
the year there is no exercise taken by the stu- | 
dents generally, with the exception of an oc- 
casional short walk, and that which is taken by 
going to and from boarding-houses ; and this is 
ordinarily very little, for with a few exceptions, 
the walk to their boarding-houses is very short, 
and often they room, board and recite in the 
same building. 

Phys. If this be so, the seed time of disease 
is indeed sufficiently long. But perhaps the 
deficiency is, in part at least, supplied by oth- 
ermeans. Public declamation is a very health- 
ful exeycise. This is probably frequent in your 
Colleges and Seminaries, and regarded as a 
substitute for more general exercise of the sys- 
tem, though it is insuflicient. 

Cler, Even a poorer substitute than you 


} 





as 





eee 


ered a large amount of speaking by students 
° 
een Is it possible? What then is done 
to educate the physical system ? Perhaps par- 
ticular care is given to the cultivation of their 
social nature, which may prevent some of the’ 
evils that may accrue from such a life as this. — 

Cler. On this score I have no better report | 
to make. Few students, comparatively, know | 
anything of general society: and the cultiva- | 
tion of their social nature, which they receive | 
in intercourse with each other which is mostly | 
spent in collision and argument, must be rather | 
adverse than favorable to their Lealth. In a_ 
word Doctor, there seems to be no care whatev- | 
er taken of their bodies. They eat and sleep, | 
when not prevented by the dyspepsia or some 
other disease. 
and clothing, 
of their attention to their physical wants dur- 
ing their preparation for the ministry. 

Phys. Does the disease of which you have 
spoken, develope itself before they enter upon 
the active studies of their profession, or soon 
ufter ? 


Cler. Usually after. 


Phys. Will you then state what are their taste any drink but water, and he kep his reso- 


To these add fire in the winter, ; him and the empire. 
and you have about the sum total | 


j 


remnant of Mohegans still exist, and they are 
sacredly protected in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of their favorite domain on the banks of 
the Thames. The government of this had be- 
come hereditary in the family of the celebated 





chief Uncas. During the time of my father’s 
mercantile prosperity, he had employed several 
Indians of this tribe in hunting animals, whose 
skins were valuable for their fur. Among 
these hunters was one named Zachary, of the 
royal race, an excellent hunter, but as drupken 
and worthless an Indian as ever lived. When 
he had somewhat passed the age of fifty, sever- 
al members of the royal family who stood be- 
tween Zachary and the throne of his tribe, died, 
and he found himself with only one life between 
In this moment his bet- 
ter genius resumed its sway, and he reflected 
seriously. ‘How can sucha drunken wretch 
as | am aspire to be the chief of this honorable 
race?’ What will my people say? and how will 


the shades of my noble ancestors look down 
‘indignant upon such a base successor? Can I 
| succeed to the great Uucas? I will drink no 


more!’ He solemnly resolved never again to 


duties and habits after they enter the ministry ? | Jution. 


Cler. They preach twice on the Sabbath, 
the whole services each time being about an 
hour and a half, during which time they are 
either preaching, reading or praying, excep! the 
few minutes that are spent in singing. There 
is usually a third service, in which, if they do 
not preach, they spend at least half an hour in 
talking, praying and reading. They are ex- 
pected to lecture certainly one evening during 


the week, and to attend one prayer meeting at | 
To be accep- 


least, and occupy half the time. 
table and useful to their people, they must visit 
them often, and talk a great deal. They musi 
mayry and bury their parishioners. They must 


supervise the Sabbath School, and all the) 


in their 


schemes of benevolence churches. | temperance. The family were seated at dinner, 
They must— | and there was excellent home-brewed beer en 
Phys. Hold. Had you asked me what dis-| the table. 1 addressed the old chief—* Zacha- | 


ease such a man, with such a training, was not | 
liable to, I might have had some difficulty in | 


answering the question. But as your question 


is, there is no difficulty in finding a reply. | 


There is scarcely any disease to which your 
ministerial brethien are not liable. 
is one fourm of disease which must especially be 
developed—cousumption of the organs of speech, 


of which the first stage is, in almost every in- | 


stance probably, disease of the throat, or the 
bronchitis. 


But there | 


| Thad beard this story, and did not entirely 


| believe it: for young as I was, I already par- 
,took in the prevailing contempt for Indians. 


In the beginning of may the annual election of 
the principal officers of the (then) colony was 
held at Hartford, the capital. My father at- 
tended officially, and it was customary for the 
chief of the Mohegans also to attend, Zachery 
had succeeded to the rule of his tribe. MY fagiere 
house was situated about midway on the road 
between Mohegan and Hartford, and the old 
chief was in the habit of coming a few days be- 
fore the election, and dining with his brother 
/governor. One day the mischievous thought 
struck me, to try the sincerity of the old man’s 


ry, this beer is excellent, will you taste it}, 
The old man dropped his knife and fork—lean- 
‘ed forward with a stern intensity of expression ; 
his black eye sparkling with indignation was 
fixed on me, ‘John,’ said he, ‘you do got 
know what you are doing. You are serving 
the devil, boy! Do you not know that | am 
an Indian? ] tell you that I am, and that, if | 
should but taste your beer, I could not stop un- 
til I got to rum, and become again the drunken, 





'contemptible wretch, your father remembers me 











Cler. Well, you have guessed right this|to have been. John, while you live, wine 
time at all events. | again tempt any man to break a good resolu- 
Phys. Guessed. There is no guessing in| tion.’ Socrates never uttered a more valuable 
the case. It is as logical and palpable an ar-| precept. Demosthenes could not have giveh it 


guwent from effect to cause, as that there is a} 


Creator because there is a creation, of a des- 
troyer because there is destruciion. Ko man, 
especially no student, can live long with impu- 
nity without two or three hours daily, active 
exercise. 


sion, not only uncouth in his manners, but with 
flagging spirits, and a body so enfeebled that it 
is liable 10 become the victim of any disease. 
The physical system being in this eundition, it 
is a law of nature that the parts which are most 
severely taxed are the most liable to suffer. 
These parts are, it seems, the organs of speech. 
What is there to prepare these delicate organs 
to withstand the rough usage which they re- 
ceive ? You say that not more than an bour 
or two a year is devoted to public speaking dur- 
ing the course of his preparation. Immediate- 
ly on entering his profession, he has to use his 
voice in public speaking several hours a week, 
besides conversation in visiting, &c. In addi- 


A student who spends several years | 
in the manner described, must enter his profes- | 


in more solemn tones of eloquencey 2 Was 
\thunderstruck. My parents were deeply aflec- 
ted ; they looked at each other, at me, and at 
the venerable old Indian, with deep feelings of 
}awe and respect. They afterwards frequently 
reminded me of the scene, and charged me nev- 
er to forget it. Zachary lived to pass the age 
‘of eighty, and sacredly kept his resolution. 

He lies buried in the royal burial place of his 
‘tribe, near the beautiful falls of the Yantic, the 
| western branch of the Thames, in Norwich, 
‘on land now owned by my friend, Calvin God- 
idard, Esq. I visited the grave of the old chief 
) lately and repeated to myself his inestimable 
| lesson.—Col. Trumbull’s Autobiography. 


THE TENDER-HEARTED GIftl. 

There is a girl, in Ohio, whose name is Ru- 
hammah. She used to come to school to me. 
She was four or five years old. She was a 
very sober and thoughtful girl; sometimes she 
would sit an hour together, without hardly 


. 





} 


tion to this is the severe labor which must be/ moving, engaged in deep thought. She had a) 
necessary to a young inexperienced man, for | great mind for such a young girl. She was, 


preparing for his various duties. Now all this 


labor could be sustained without injury, if the | 


student had been judicious in his preparation ; 
but if he adopts the regimen which you have | 
described, the result must be, by a law of na- 
ture, that w..ich | have mentioned. 

Cler. Well, you have, 1 must admit, made | 
out a very plausible case. You will not then 
concede that this disease which is so prevalent | 
among vur clergy, is a judgment of heaven, as | 
so many of our countrymen are inclined to be- | 
lieve ? 

Phys. Just such a judgment as visits him | 
who puts his hand in the fire, or crushes it in 
a vice. 


she was as lively as the best of them. 


/not dull and stupid, for when she was at play | 
Almost | 
every morning she would bring into the school- | 


room a flower-pot full of the most beautiful | 


flowers, —the lily, the tulip, and the velvet rose, | 
Sometimes their} 


and set them on the desk. 
sweet fragrance would fill all the room, and| 
make us all feel happy—that is what God made | 
flowers for. 

She loved to get up early in the morning, and | 
go into the garden and work in the flower-bed. | 
Almost all the girls had fluwer-beds, and used | 
to see who would keep the cleanest from weeds, | 
and have the finest flowers. | 


One morning’ very early, Ruhammah, came | 


‘ 4 ° ¥ ! 
Cler. What remedy would you propose? {running up to me, almost out of breath, and | 
. | . ° . 
Phys. Let the patient who has the disease, | said, ‘ A naughty worm has been eating down 


put himself in the hands of a physician, and 
avail himself of his skill. The practice of in-| 
telligent physicians in the treatment of this dis- | 
ease is nearly uniform. The best remedy | 
seems to be the suspension of his professional | 
duties, and residence in a warm and dry cli- | 
mate, as little subject as possible to variations | 
of moisture and temperature. 

Cler. My question respected rather the | 
means of preventing its further progress, than | 
the cure of the disease where it exists. 

Phys. Remove the cause and you remove 
the effect. Let your students learn that it is 
their duty to take care of their bodies as well as 
their souls. The latter are worth nothing 
without the former, in this world. Let them 
learn that God has given them no right to im- 
pair their usefulness, by shortening their lives 
and rendering themselves incapuwble of accom- 
plishing any thing while they live. Let them 
learn the laws of their physical as well as mor- 
al being. Let your Colleges and Seminaries 
attend to the physical as well as the intellectu- 
al wants of their students. There can be no 
apology at least, for their not providing oppor- 
tunities for speaking which shall be more pro- 
portionate to that required of them in their pro- 
fession. As preaching is the principal business 
of the minister, the cultivation of the voice 
should be one of the principal objects of atten- 
tion by the student. Let him read the life of 
Cicero, and learn the incredible pains necessary 
to make an accomplished orator; and if, with 
the incomparably higher motives which urge 
him to the same pains, he refuses to cultivate 
his voice, and educate his body, he is not fit to 
be a minister of the gospel. Persuade your 
students to devote two hours a day‘to manly 
exercise, and one hour more to the education of 


/one of my prettiest flowers, and O, I am_ sor- | 


ry;’ She had one tall, handsome flower, that} 
grew right in the middle of her bed, and had 
a full blossom right on the top of it, and this is | 
the one the worm eat off. : 
‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ did’nt you kill it?’ 
She looked at me a moment,—‘ No, sir,’ said | 


| she, and her eye sparkled with innocence? ‘no. 


I did’nt kill it.’ 
‘What did you do with it?’ 
‘] put it on a piece of board, so it should not | 
eat any more of my flowers.’ - 
‘Well, wont the sun kill it, by and by, when | 
it shines hot?’ 
‘ No,’ said she, ‘I put some dirton it, so the 
sun can’t kill it., 
And she skipped off to play, happy 
had done all things well. 
Now, children, if all the little girls and boys | 
are as kind to every thing God has made as) 
Ruhammah was te this little worm, do you) 
think that they can kill each other when they. 
get to be men an women? Do you think they | 
will have to go to prison for doing each other | 
wrong? 
She knew that the same God who made her, | 
made that little worm, and its Creator was her | 
Judge, and she would not hurtit; and | have | 
no doubt, that, if she lives to be a woman, God | 
will bless her, and she wiil bless the world; 
for if she will not burt a lite worm, she will 
not hurt any body who is worth a great deal 
more than a worm. She will be a ‘ peace-ma- 


ker,’ and then she will be one of the ‘ children 
of God.’ 


} 


[From the Boston Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 


Works of W. E. Channing, D D. First complete 
American edition. Bostun 1841, 5, 12mo. 
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FALL AND WINTER GOODS 
fe!t and often expressed among us. We have RE NOW OPENED and for sale, at indedbide and 


long wanted Dr. Channing’s Works in a more retail, by HENRY PETVES, 224 Washington, 
durable form, and we now have them, with the | corner of Summer st., Boston, Consisting in part of the 


Am . | following elegant and ful articl ladies Dre 
promise besides, that whatever he may hereaf- | Clonke der 8 accrgipnaat ecaescs for ladies Dresses, 
ter publish shall appear in the same form and | 





style, so as to constitute a part of the same set, | The most beautiful and durab'e article of Silks ever im- | 


ported; the price lower in proportion than for any Nar- 
row Goods, 


Five cases cxtra rich Blue Black Silks, warranted not 
spot with acids. 


Two cases very heavy, yard wide undressed Cloak 
tins. 

MTen cases of very rare styles, soft Cashmere Wool 
ouslin de Laines, every variety of pattern and colors. 
Goods for Cloaks—Cases of Alpacea Cloths, Thibet 


which begun now, in five beautiful volumes, 
will be completed only when its gifted author 
shal! cease to furnish contributions for the in- 
struction and improvement of his fellow men. 
The first volume contains the well-known 
Essays on Buonapart, Milton, and Fenelon, 
aoe tes ass ga fag sea ie — war ae —— pinch pts eee Silks, Satins, and 
Value of the Union of these States, which we CI tin ye pee me v2. samy ve os ne 
, oaks, being g surtment of these articles ever 
wish might, at this period of our affairs, be offered at retail in this city, 


A Re Cases of new styles Fast Colored Chinie French Prints. 
often read and seriously pondered. : | One hundred pieces excellent quality of high colored 
The Essay on Milton appears now In Europe Balsora Plaids, for Children’s Wioter Dresses. 


not unfrequently as an introduction to the great 
‘ Poets, Paradise Lost ; and, in one instance at 
least, without a knowledge on the part of the 
publisher, that it was an American production. 
Indeed, so completely is Dr. Channing become 
naturalised in Great Britain, that thousands 
there read those portions of his works which 
are oftenest reprinted without being aware 
that they are not reading the works of a coun- 
tryman of their own. : 
The second volume contains some of his dis 
cussions on Slavery, with those on Catholic- 
ism and Creeds, and the beautiful and stir- i pa entio a 
ring addresses on Temperance and Self-Cul- | to this extensive stock of Goods, which is equal, if not 
i : | superior, to any in the city, and will be sold at the lowest 
ture ;—all subjects of great interest now, and | |, (.¢,, if 62 
all unhappily likely to remain such. 
Then follow, in the third and fourth eben! In 
his admirable religions discourses, writen in a| \ Nuits in five beautiful stamens, bm 
spirit that belongs, or should belong, to all ages | of py Channing’s works, with av introduction by the 
and all countries ; and in the fifth volume the} author. The proprietor of the above has spared no pains 
more miscellaneove wotks which, yet are foun-) cnc inte pur and mth excetan of he 
ded on great general principles, or serve to il- | the means of almost every one who may wish to possess 
justrate them. it. Por sale wholesale and retail, by G. G, CHAN- 
The preface to the whole intimates that in) NING, at his office No. 40 State street, over the Union 
some larger work than any which he has yet! nd A a ta ene ee eS EOE wat 
published, De. Channing may more flly unfold | PARKERS SERMON Th hi ign 
his views on the great subjects which, in frag- | ton, is published this day. BENS H. GREENE, 
ments and with less connexion than he desires, 525 Bt 124 Washington st. 
he has partly expressed in these five volumes. | FAOWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY.The Fall 
No work that could be published would be like- | f Term of this institntion w itl eumenenee on Wedues- 
ly to strike more deeply into the hearts and | day Anges 1S wm peat re ae Sg 2 
* 8 , ° i eco o structic ac f rane 
spirits of the best of our species, wherever | | good English racer ee erga 
the English language is read, than such a work | the Ancient and Modern Languages, Drawing, Painting, 
on the highest subjects of Philosophy and Re- | Instrumental Music, &ec. mia 
ligion by Dr. Channing. We hope we shal] | Special attention is given to instruction in Vocal Mu- 
not be obliged long to wait for it. ! 











Black Bombazines, and all other mourning articles.— 
Paris embroidered Capes and Collars. 

New styles of French Cashmere Shawls, of the most 
Fashionable Patterns and Colors. 
Satin Shaw!s. 

Moscow, Kalyle, Baisora, Plaid, and other new styles 
of all Wool Travelling Shawls. This assortment of 
Shawls has been selected with great care, and will give 
perfect satisfaction, in style and price, to all who may 
examine them. 

100 dozen ladies goat skin Gloves, with sizes marked, 
a very superior article, 

A large portion of these Goods were manufactured to 


other stores. ‘The latest manufactures of France received 
by every Havre Packet. 
fi H. P. invites the particular attention of purchasers 








EV. DR. CHANNING’S WORKS.—Just pub- 


sic by an able and experienced teacher, without extra 
charge. 
The able Board of Instruction will continue. 


Lectures 


WHAT ARDENT SPIRIT HAS DONE IN TEN YEARS | upon all subjects of importance to any class of young ta- | 


IN THE UNITED STATES. | dies will be given through the term. 
1. It has cost the nation a direct expense of 
six hundred millions of dollars. 
1. Ithas cost an indirect expence of six hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 
3. It has destroyed three hundred thousand 


lives. 


is and to be present on the firs: day of the ternr to 
acilitate the formation of classes. 
Boars, including washing, can be obtained in private 
families in the immediate vicinity at $1 50 per week. 
The Trustees and friends of this institution aim to ren- 


| delighful resort for young ladies who wish to receive a 
., | thorough and finished education. 
4. It has sent one hundred thousand chil- | By order of the Board of Trustees. 
dren to the poor-house. P A. G, Stickney, See’y. 
5. It has consigned at least one hundred and | po uw 4 Peter PONSA ty a 
R Se hae : | eferences.—Rev. David Palmer, Rev. C. W. Red- 
fifty thousand persons to the jails and state | ing, F. A Worcester, Esq., Townsend; Rev. Dr Sharp, 
prisons. | Rev. R. H. Neale, Rev. Wm. Hague, S. G. Shipley 
6. It has made at least one thousand ma- | Esq., Wm Beals Esq., Dr A. A. Gould, Boston; Rev. 
niacs | Thomas Whittemore, Cambridge; Caleb Parker Esq. 


: Bo , Rev. E. Thresher, Roxbury; Rev. Mr Waters, Sterling; 
7. It has instigated to the commission of | Rev. L. Porter, Lowell; S. G. Carter Esq. Lancaster; 
one thousand five hundred murders. 


| Stephen Peabody Esq., Amherst, N. H. 
. Ithas caused two thousand persons to) 5 
8. 1 P } DANVERS & SALEM FAMILY SCHOOL. 


commit suicide. , To parents and Guardians. 

9. Ichas burnt or otherwise destroyed prop- | M5 HARDING, doughter of the Rev. M, Harding, 
erty to the amount of at least five million dol- | late of Stow, respecttully anforms ber friends and 
eta the public, that she has taken a commodious House im 


| Boston-St. in Danvers, near Salem, lately occupied by 
10. It has made not le~s than two hundred , Caleb Smith, Esq. ‘The house is located in a pleasam 
thousand widows. 
} 


nd healthy spot; where she intends to receivea LIMITED 
11. It has made at least one million of or- number of YounG Lapies for the purpose of instructing 
ey ) them in the various branches, coastituung a useful and 
phan children. | accomplished female education. 
12. It has endangered the inheritance left | Solicitous te aid in the* gradual developement of the 
us by our fathers, and fixed a foul blot upon | moral, intellectual and physical powers of her pupils, she 


7? ‘ | wishes to take none as members of her family under FIVE, 
the fair fame of America. | nor above TEN years ot age. By adopting this rule, she 


For these and other considerations it is that | hopes those enttusted to her charge will continue with 
every patriot and every friend of man should her, till they shall have completed their education. And, 
: . . _as ber Mother purposes to superintend the domestic de- 

feel himself bound to take arms against the 


; | parunent, parents and guardians may rest assured that 
coommuon enemy, and expel him from our bor- , the children will have a comfortable home. 
ders. 





' 
| emical year will commence on the 6th of September, to 
consist of 42 weeks, divided into four quarters, two of 10 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. j and two of 11 weeks each. ‘There will be only two va- 
5 
{ 
| 





: lati diff ‘od | cations iu the year, 4 weeks in the winter, aud 6 in the 
Comparative population at different periods.— | summer. A quarter’s notice will be expected, previous 


Ratio of Increase.—Increase in England. =| to the removal of a schuiar, whether DAY or BOARDER, 

eee | and a quarter to be paid always in advance. If desired, 

The publication of the results of the recent ) the children may continue in the family during vacations, 

census enables us to furnish our readers with | their parents, or guardians allowing a feasonable compen- 
the following comparative view of the progress | 


sation. 
. . ; Miss Harding has permissi > followi 
of the various portions into which our popula- | liss Harding has permission to refer to the following 
tion is divided. 


! gentlemen:—Rev. Henry Ware, jr. D. D. Cambridge, 
Rev. F. Parkman, D.D. and Rev. E. S. Gannett, Bos- 





White. Siave. Free Black. Total. ton, Rev. De. Brazer and Rev. Chas. Upham, Salem. 

7190 3.172.464 697,737 59,465 3,929,826 Termus.—For the usual branches of a thorough Eng- 

1800 4,304,489 893,041 108,395 5,305,925 lish education, including plain and ornamental needle- 

1810 5,862,004 1,191,364 186,446 7,259,514 work, board, washing, &c. under 8 years of age, 

1820 7,861,710 1,530,038 232,524 9,632,272 $125 per year. 

1830 10,526,248 2,009,043 319,599 — 12.866,020 Above 8 years, 

1340 14,180,108 2,487,213 386,245 17,062,566 Weekly boarders, 100 

- . , ; ; Music ou the Piano Forte with thorough 

The increase of the whites, which was in the bass and use of the Instrument, $10 per quar. 
previous decimal period 34 per cent., is in the San boo 
last 39 per cent., while that of the slaves, | sea ; Pe 


which was about JO per cent. appears to have | 
fallen to about 24 per cent. That of the free | 
blacks, which was about 3S per cent., is now 
only 22 per cent. from which it would appear | 
that the agitation of the question of abolition | 
has had an unfavorable effect. 

The increase of the total pepulation from 
1520 to 1330 was about 33 2-3 per cent., 
whereas that of the last ten years is but 32 1-2. | p; 
During the latter period the emigration to Tex- | Rhetorical do; Porter’s Rhetorical do; Porter’s Biblical 
@s-has been great, and more than sufficient to | de; Child’s Guide; Intelligent Reader—Sanders’ School 


tive Masters. aug 21 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 
RIMERS—Mother’s, Emerson’s, Wood’s, N. Te 





icaAl—Bamstead’s Primary Schoo! Primer. 
Spelliog—Emerson’s, Webster’s, Sanders, National— 
My First School Book. = 





Series. 

Arithmetics—Greenleaf’s, Smith’s, Adams’s, Davies’, 
Coburn’s, Emerson’s. 

Algebra—Davies’s, Bourdon’s Algebra; 
Colbarn’s, Bailey’s, and Smith’s. 

History—Parley’s, Goodrich’s, Frost’s; Mrs Willard’s 
Universal History and Chart; Grecian, English, Good- 
rich’s Ecclesiastical; Roman Antiquities. 

Mitechell’s Geography—Parley’s and Hall’s for chil- 
dren; Olney’s, Maltebran’s Smith’s, Woodbridge’s aud 
Willard’s. 

Astronomy—Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens; 
Wilbur’s, Blake’s. Physiology—Combe’s, Coates, Com- 
stock’s. 

Gray’s Chemistry—Comstock’s Chemistry for begin- 
ners; ‘Turner’s do. 

Philosophy—Comstock’s, Mrs Phelps’s, Olmsted’s, 
Parkhurst’s Moral Philosophy, Wayland’s do; Aber- 


account for the difference which is here observ- 
ed. Had that country been incorporated inte 
the Union, it is probable that the increase of | 
the recent period would be found greater than 
that of any previous one. 

The steady maintenance of one third for each 
decennial period as the ratio of increase is very 
remarkable. -The population of 1638 is esui- 
mated by Mr Bancroft to have been 200,000. 
Mr Carey* has assumed that the free popula- 
tion of that day may be taken at 185,000, and 
has shown that, commencing with that quanti- 
ty, the addition of one third, as above stated, 
gives almost exactly the present amount, as fol- 


Day’s do; 


lows: crombie’s Moral and Intellectual. 
1690 185,000 1759 1,035,000 Writing—Powndrow’s, 5 Nos; Foster’s System of 
1700 246,000 1760 1,380,000 Penmanship ; do Elementary Copy Books, 8 Nos., used 
1710 328,000 1770 1,840,000 | throughout the U. S., do Slips; Penman’s Guide; Har- | 
1720 437,000 1780 2,453,000 ris’s and Bennett’s. 
1730 562,000 1790 3,270,000 Book-keeping—Foster's Concise Treatise on Book- 
1740 776,000 Result of census, 3,172,454. Keeping. Dictionaries—The Scholar’s Companion, by 


Richard W. Green; Webster’s 1L6mo, 12mo, and octavo 
editions; Lempriere’s, Ainsworth’s, Johnson’s, and 
Watker’s. Mathematics—Hutton’s, ‘Day’s, Davies’s, 


The growth of population in England and 
Wales was, in the early part of the last century, 


order, and are entirely different from those for sale in | 


der it in every respect, a school of the first. order and a | 


| Dancing and other branches at the price of the respec- | 


W oreester’s, Sanders’ Primer, Emerson’s Evangel- | 


Reading—Patnam's Analytical Reader; Sequel to do; | 
erpoiat’s, Abbott’s, Stones’s, Child’s Reader; Porter’s | 


: . "i Pe | 
| Reader—Worcester’s do; Infant School Manual; Kay’s | 
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Pupils are requested to wake early applications for 
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the voice, and you will not only banish the 
bronchitis from your profession, but you will 
increase its useful a hundred fold. 

Cler. 1 am convinced, I will go home and 
urge your advice. S. F. 


Three large editions of Dr. Channing’s Work 
have been published in Scotland and two in 
England, besides many editions of individual 
portions, which are more peculiarly interesting 
or attractive. At last, we have a complete one 
here, for the volume printed in 1830,*rich as it 
was, could hardly be considered a collection of 

About the year 1776 a circumstance occurred | his works even at that time; and we may be 
which deserves to be written on adamant. In/ content, perhaps, that we have been left to wait 
the wars of New England with the Aborigines, | 8° long; for the one just published is an excel- 
the Mohegan tribe of Indians early became :Jent one, carefully prepared by the author him- 


-+ OC Cr —-— 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE OF EARLY TIMES. 








but about 2 per cent., from which it has grad- 
ually increased with the improvement in the 
condition of the people, until it is now about 
16 1-2 per cent., or about one half of our ratio. 
The census of the present year will probably 
give for Great Britain about 19 millions, and 
that of 1851 twenty-two millions. That of the 
United States in 1850 will not, in all probabili- 
ty, be short of 23 millions. In France the 
time required for the duplication of the popula- 
tion is above a century.—Nat. Gaz. 





Course, 5vols. Geometry—Davies’s, Grund’s, Playfair’s 
Euclid, Grammars—Smith’s, Brown’s, Marray’s, Par- 
ker’s, Eivcution—Fowle’s Dialogues and Discussions. 
Botany—Comstock’s Botany; Botany for beginners; 
Lincolu’s, Nuttall’s, Blake’s. 

The above School Books, with a general assortment of 
Theological, Miscellaneous Works, Stationary, &c., for 
sale on good terms, by TAPPAN §& DENNET, 114 
Washington st. 

*,* Particular attention paid to furnishing Teachers, 
Towns, School Committees, &c. o9 


PRONZE, BLACK AND FAWN TIES.—This day 
received, a large supply of the above, and for sale at 
the low price of 75 cents per pair; also Kid Ties at 50 








** Principles of Political Economy, vol. 3, p. 25.’ 


cents per pair at T. H. 


onnosite the old South Church. Stis 325 





ELL’S, 155 Washington sx., | 
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DR. ROBINSONS’ RESEARCHES IN PAL. 
ESTINE. 
In3 Vols. 8vo. With Maps Complete. 
bg¢ eee by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 
Washington street, Boston. 
Biblical * pamrataes in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and 
Arsbia Petrea. Being a Journal of Travels in the year 
1838, undertaken in referenceto Biblical Geography, by 





Five cases of superior Silks, measuring one yard wide. | the Rev Dr Robinson and the Rev Eli Smith. Dravn up 


from Notes made on the spot, with Historical Lijnstra- 
tions. By Edward Robinson, D. D, Professor of Biljji- 
cal Literature in the New York Theological Seminary 
and author of * A Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
‘Testament.’ With Maps and Plans of Jerusalem, Pales. 
tine, and Mount Sinai, from the original Measurements 
avd Observations, in five sheets. 

The following commendatory notice of this work jg 
from the North American Review.—These ‘ Researches? 
ure an honor to the country, It 
predict, that they will supersede every thing which has 
hitherto appeared on Palestine. They are now known 
and bighly appreciated by some of the most learned men 
on the continent. One of the ablest of these, Ritter, the 
celebrated geographer of Berlin (who has himse}/ written 
one of the best books on the Holy Land,) remisks «7 
cannot often enough express what an uncommon ; hemes 
of instruction 1 owe to this valuable work. [rt j,,. eure 
the richest discovertes, one of the most important « ‘entifie 
conquests, which have been made for a long time in the 
field of Geography and Biblical Archaeology. } cay at 
present say this the more decidedly, because, hav; g had 
Gpportanity to examine the printed sheets nearly io the 
end of the second volume, I can better judge of the con. 
nection of the whole, than was befure possible. Now I 
perceive, how one part sustains another; and what noble 
confirmation the truth of the Holy Scriptares receives 
from so many passages of these investigations, in a man. 
ner altogether unexpected and often surprising, even in 
particulars seemingly the most trivial and unitmportant, 
Ihe accompanying maps too, justify, step by st p, the 
course of the investigations. T'hus now first begins, since 
the days of Reland, the second great epoch of our knowl- 
edge of the Promised Land.’ 

Purchasers who have not received the Maps, ¢ 
have them on application. 


is no exaggeration to 


an now 
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bh pene tl ARG UMENT.—Argument of Hon 
] Emory Washburn, before an Ecclesiastical Coun- 
ci commencedin Hollis St Meeting House, July, 1S41— 


with the charges preferred against Rev John Pierpont, 


Sc. §e. Just published; for sale by J. MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington Su ss capt 25 e 


OPULAR TALES OF THE DAY.— 
lished for sale at TICKNOR’S, 
ington and school streets. 

The Life and Adveatures of Valentine Vox, the Ven. 
triloquist, by Henry Cockton; with numerous Hlustra. 
tions: 

Ten Thousand a Year, b 
a London Physician. 

Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon, by Harry I 
quer: with illustrations by Phiz. ; 

Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, with sMlustrations, 

Boz’s Works, including the Pick wick Papers, 
Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, Old Curiosity 
Runge, and Sketches. ; 

Guy Fawkes, or the Gunpowder Treason, an Histori- 
eal Romance, by W. Harrison Ainsworth autbor of Jack 
Sheppard, Tower of London, ete. 

The Deer Slayer, or the First War Path, by Cooper. 

#25 


Late}, pub. 
corner of Wash. 


y the author of the Diary of 


s0fTee 


Oliver 
Shop, Barnaby 





MASON’S NEW SINGING BOOK. 
yaw PUBLISHED, (under the sanction of the Bos. 
e) ton Academy) CARMINA SACRA, or the BOS. 
TON COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC—com- 
prising the most popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes in 
general use, together with a great variety of new ‘Tunes 
Chants, Sentences, Motetis and Anthems, principal we 
distinguished European composers; the whole constitu. 
ting one of the most complete collections of music for 
choirs, congregations, singing schools and sccieties, 
extant, by Lowell Mason, editor of the Boston Handel 
aud Haydn Collection, Modern Psalmist and Various 
other musical worke. The latest work of the author 
was the Modern Psalmist. in which work the fou: parts 
were printed on two staffs. Although this plan has sev- 
eral important advantages, it is objected to by many 
under the supposition that the music is difficult to be 
read, This consideration, together with the fact that 
every ambitious choir needs a constant succession of 
new tunes to sustain its interest and position, aud that 
the editor had in his hands much new and valuable music 
recent'y received from distinguished European composers 
has led to the publication of Carmina Sacra. The me. 
rical part of the work contains such a diversity of style 
in melody, harmony and rythm, as cannot fail to eruify 
the lovers of sacred song and increase the interest \ this 
part of church service. 

Teachers and societies supplied with the work on the 
most favorable terms, by 
SAXTON & PEIRCE, 

18 133 1-2 Washington street. 
ADIES THICK SOLE HALF GAITERS.—A 
large assortment this day received, and for sale low 
at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Washington street, opposite.the 
old South Church. 3tis 25 





£20 








ODEON. 

t yo large and commodious Hall in the Odeow, which 

has been occupied by the Franklin Street Church 

ws a place of worship, for the last five years, will be va- 

cated on, or about the Ist of December next, and is of- 

fered for rent, by the Government of the Boston Acade- 

my of Music, for the same purpose, to any religious so- 
ciety in want of a place of worship. 

The Hall is well furnished for accomodating a large 
congregation, is heated by furnaces, and lighted by Gas. 
The use of the large and splendid Organ of the Academy 
may also be obtained for the Sabbath. ; 

In connexion with the large Hall, is a smaller one, 
suitable for evening meeting’s which will also be rented. 
Application may be made to Benjamin Perkins, Treasiver 
of the Academy, 116 Washington st. 


aug 21 
tl 





A CATALOGUE OF VALUABLE OLD WORKS, 
comprising an extensive collection of rare, coricus 
and standard works, to which is added a list of modern 
English Books, recently imported, to be had gratis at 
TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and Schoo! s's. 


PLENDID EDITIONS OF THE CLASSIcS.— 

Oratores Attici et quos sic yoeant Sophiste, opera et 
studio, G. S. Dubson, 16 vols, Svo—Q. Horatii Flacci 
Opera accensuit et illustravit Frederico G. Doering, $v0 
calf extra—Demosthenis et A2schinis que exstant cwinia, 
ilustravit Gulielams Stephanus Dobson, A. M., 10 vols, 
8o—Platonis Opera, Bekker’s edition, LL vols, Sy, Lon- 
doo—Virgilius Maro, Ilustratus a Chr. Gotti. Heyne, 
editio quarta curavit Ge. Ph. Eberard Wagner, 3 vols, 
splendid engravings—Homeri Carmina curants C. C. (i. 
Heyne, 9 vols—Corpus Poetarum Latinorua, editit C. 5. 


Walker, 1 vol. Svo. 
Imported and for sale by C. C. LITTLE & JAMES 


BROWN, 112 Washington street. 
N ISS SEDGEWICK’S NEW WORK.—This day 
published, Letters from Abroad to Kindred at 
Home, by the author of Home, Rich Poor Man, &e. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. a7 
HE POETRY OF FLOWERS AND FLOWERS 
OF POETRY; to which are added a siniple T'rea- 
ise on Botany, with Familiar Examples and a copiovs 
Mloral Dictionary. Edited by Frances 8. Ozguud. 
beautifully illustrated by 13 colored engravings. 
Just published; for sale by JAMES MUNROE & ©o. 
134 Washington street. : ald 
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ENKS & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers. 15! 
Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Tr 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers on (ait 
terms, JH JENKS. 
june 6 G. W. PALMER. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 
134 Washington street. 

All orders for English Books promptly execute d. 
feb 6 “istf 


by AND CASSIMERES.—At the One Pricé 
Store, way be obtained Cloths, Cassimeres, Vesting 
and other Dry Goods, on as geod terms as at any vther 
Store. Persons who do not rely on their own judgment 
in the selection of Goods, are assured that we (urpisht 
them at the very jowest prices. We have an excelient as 
sortinent of German Cloths, whch are of recent imporlti- 
tion, of superior quality and colors. Just received, #"- 
other lot of those very stout Black and Figured Sats, 
suitable for Vestiugs. J 

On hand, a very general assortment of Sheetings and 
Shirtings, brown and bleached, which we shail sel hy 
the Yard, Piece or Bale, at the Manufacturers’ prices: 
KIMBALL §& PHELPS, 

No. 28 Washington sireet- 


awe 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVIL KEEKD, 
At 19 Water Sireet, Boston. 
Terms.—Three Dollars, payable in six mouths, oF 
Two dollars and fifty cents,.if paid in advance, 
To indiviivals or companies who pay in advance for 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. : : 
No subscription discontinued, except at the discretion 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. __ 
All ications, as well as tetters of business, ' 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed 
Davip REED, Boston. 
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